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PPREHENSIVE admirals 
A brightened momentarily to read 
a letter in the Daily Telegraph 
denouncing the scrapping of warships, 
and calling instead for a great new 
naval construction programme and 
the preservation of “every elderly ship 
’ capable of escorting a convoy, destroying 
a submarine or patrolling a Dunkirk 
beach.” Their pleasure might have 
been longer-lived had the letter come 
from a more disinterested correspondent 
than Mr. Raymond V. B. Blackman, 
“Editor, Jane’s Fighting Ships.” 


Dammit, There Already ? 

“Tue time has now arrived in air 
travel,” said a B.O.A.C. official recently, 
“when speed has become a secondary 
factor. Passengers want more comfort 
and more room to move about.” His 
statement followed the airline’s decision 
to return to Strato-cruisers on its first- 
class London-New York services as a 
result of complaints from business men 
that the recently introduced Douglas 
DC7C had “no room for a separate 
lounge-bar.”” Undoubtedly the decision 


is a wise one. Slower transatlantic 
flights will spare business men the 
irritation of repeatedly having to ask 
themselves the unanswerable question, 
“If I am saving all this time, how is it 
that I never have any?”—and a 
leisurely crossing in an aircraft with a 
lounge bar will, of course, give them 
more time to spend in it. 


Birds of a Feather 
RULING class readers prepared for a 
pleasurable thrill of scandal when they 


K 


CHARIVARIA 


started to read that news story about a 
duke’s grandson, newly married to a 
famous diplomat’s daughter, who was 
to be sued for alleged breach of promise 
by an actress. However, it turned out 
farther down the column that the duke’s 
grandson was “an executive of the 
J. Arthur Rank Organization” and his 
bride an “‘ex-film starlet.” 


No Word-Play, Please 

THE announcement, in the Chief 
Constable’s report, that drunkenness 
had increased sharply in the Soke of 


Peterborough is understood to have 
carried a footnote requesting the 
indulgence of radio comedians. 


Crackling of Thorns 

WorsuipPers from the Press are now 
regularly swelling the congregation at 
St. Giles’s, Horsted Keynes, where, if 
not actually elbowing Mr. Macmillan in 
his family pew, they at least get near 
enough to report which buttons his 
jacket is fastened on, and whether he 
kneels in the right places. But they 
have been unlucky lately with the 
lessons read. With the Prime Minister 
at the lectern there is obviously dramatic 
front-page stuff to be got from quotations 
of scriptural passages with a sly political 
double-entendre, and it is disappointing 
to have to end your report with some 
meaningless bit of Isaiah, hoping that 
your readers, meeting you more than 
half-way, will discern an amusing 
reference to Big Four talks or the 
healing of Anglo-American relations. 
These reporters, in fact,.might avoid 
monotonous items under “Church 
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Collection” in theit expenses sheets by 
consulting their paper’s ecclesiastical 
adviser in advance; they could then 
limit their Sussex churchgoing to 
Sundays when they could be assured of 
really fruity Old Testament material 
about Israelites and Egyptians. 
Cultural Heritage 

Mr. Jack HYLTON is missing a trick 
in connection with his presentation of 
The Country Wife at the Adelphi 
Theatre. Anything billed as “the 
sauciest, bawdiest play in town” and 
“‘a torrent of seventeenth-century wit 
and sex” should surely, on the pre- 
cedent set by Tennent Productions, 
qualify for exemption from entertain- 
ment tax. 


Toddler Wins Gold Medal 

Botu the Mail and the Express 
presented readers with immense close- 
ups of Roger Bannister’s new baby’s 
feet, and headlines asking coyly whether, 
at some later date, they would be 


Ts 


covering the mile in four minutes or 
under. A murmur went up at several 
breakfast tables to the effect that it was 
time newspapers minded their own 
business; that Bannister is, in any case, 
a fully-qualified medical practitioner 
and can presumably be trusted to keep 
a professional eye open for early 
symptoms of athlete’s foot. 


One for the Glossary 

Miss Eartua Kitt, pausing for a 
chat with Mr. Nehru during a political 
celebrity tour that makes Mr. Chou 
En-lai look like a parish visitor, told 





reporters: “I cannot penetrate his 
depthness—if that’s the word.” If it 
isn’t, philologists don’t know when 
they’re on to a good thing. 


More Inverted Snobbery 

WovuLp-BE- exhibitors at next 
summer’s Royal Academy display are 
being asked to pay a “handling fee” of 





ten shillings for each picture submitted. 
A small group of moderns, knowing the 
value of a Press mention, feel that the 
fee should entitle them to a ticket in 
the ballot to decide which should be 
hung upside-down. 


Simplicity of Genius 

Mr. BuT_er and Mr. Macmillan are 
said to have felt mingled admiration and 
envy for their distinguished successor 
to the office of Chancellor when, cutting 
clean through all the usual claptrap of 
national economics and showing how 
clean a new broom can sweep, Mr. 
Thorneycroft outlined his main points 
in a revolutionary financial plan—more 
production, competitive prices, ex- 
panded exports. 


Black Velvet 

News that Mr. Nkrumah has opened 
a million-pound hotel in Accra— 
“where Government authorities can 
entertain parties on a large scale”— 
disposes of all those sly hints that 
Ghana will only slowly educate itself on 
the lines of the older democracies. 


Schedule S 


““The inventor of a system for heating a 
house by solar means claims that the Inland 
Revenue authorities have made its ex- 
ploitation impossible because of the tax 
they propose to levy.”"-—The Times 
TRAP no more the heat, 0’ the sun 

To rebuff the winter’s rages; 
Where the tax-collectors dun 

And the bureaucrat rampages, 
Schemes for solar heating must, 

Like Britain’s coalfields, 


dust. 


come to 
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UNEQUIVOCALLY DENIED 


OBODY in Rome had any 
| \ inkling of anything untoward 
on the Nile until the War Office 
suddenly issued a denial that anybody 
was worrying about anything. The 
Rome Gazette, in a hard-hitting article, 
thereupon declared it monstrous that 
ill-informed tittle-tattlers should, in the 
Gallic Press, be spreading rumours 
about a Roman general’s private life. 
‘**Such rumours,”’ wrote the Gazette, 
“repeated throughout the Empire, can 
do untold harm to our prestige. Utterly 
baseless as they are, they are all too 
easily swallowed by those not in a 
position to assess them as sheer gossip. 
In order that our. readers may be in a 
position to judge for themselves the 
stupid and slanderous concoctions which 
some foreign correspondents are sending 
home, we print to-day a full synopsis of 
the sort of thing that is being said.” 
Being an oppositional paper the 
Gazette also took the view (a) That for 
a Government Department not to issue 
a denial of any rumour floating about 
anywhere was a gross dereliction of 
duty, showing said Department to be 


_totally out of touch with the realities of 


40 B.c., and (6) That to issue such 
denials was almost criminal folly, 
merely serving to draw attention to the 
rumours and showing a_ bumbling 














“* And remember, sir, a mashie niblick 
these days is a No. 7 iron.” 
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ignorance of the fundamentals of public 
relations in 40 B.c. 

By this time every citizen of Rome 
was more or less deeply convinced (a) 
that something fishy was going on (6) 
that the People in Charge were a lot of 
absolute fools. ‘There was also wide- 
spread criticism of the irresponsibility 
of the foreign Press, and praise of the 
Roman Press for its firm and discreet 
handling of the situation. 


As progress went on through the 
centuries, the British Press, with char- 
acteristic British workmanship, con- 
tinued to develop the ‘technique. It 
was realized that, while fewer and fewer 
people believe what an official or a 
newspaper asserts, more and more 
people believe what they deny. 

Fears that the dissemination of 
dubious stories might be hampered by 
strict standards of truth and purity 
existing in Britain proved groundless. 
Foreigners, lacking such standards, not 
only routed out the stories but printed 
them, thus imposing upon British 
editors the painful duty of reprinting 
them for the purposes of exposure. 

A thoughtful commentator in a 
London daily newspaper last week 
pointed out that if newspapers were now 
giving prominence to foolish and untrue 
American stories about the Royal 
family, that could easily be explained 
by the fact that they had been badly 
caught out when they unanimously 
suppregsed true American stories about 
the crisis which ended in the Abdication. 

Let it be realized that, since some 
disturbing stories are sometimes true, 
it is the business of the Press to give 
publicity to all disturbing stories, taking 
care to point out that there is not a 
word of truth in them, probably. 

The Editor who does not pass on to 
his public—reluctantly, because it is so 
disgusting and untrue—that piece the 
Fiji Advertiser had about the Bishop of 
X and the film starlet is not only 
failing in his duty to the readers but, if 
he lets the habit grow, may find himself 
missing a bit of true news before he is 
much older. 

Only thus can we be sure that the 
Press is faithfully fulfilling its functions 
and justifying its claim to share public 
attention and interest with the TV 
screens. C.C. 
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THE WRITING ON THE WALL 
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Brightest and Best 


By GWYN 


Phipps had four summonses issued 

against him. They were all 
instigated by that young policeman 
Horatio Bagley. One was for leaving acar 
parked without lights outside the house 
of a lady who was at the time making 
Wynzie careless of all regulations, two 
were for using ancient and dangerous 
vehicles in his scrap business, and the 
fourth was for alleged complicity in the 
theft of the entire roof of the Belmont 
band-stand. 

All this surprised us, because Horatio 
Bagley had at one time been a most 
pacific and even torpid boy, a weight- 
lifter totally without malice, and it was 
largely through Wynzie he had got into 
the Force. It was Wynzie who had fed 
Horatio with little pellets of Nietzsche, 
warned him that he was wasting his 
strength and talent in a gentle brother- 
liness, and urged him to go through life 
with a heavy, threatening air and to take 
a pleasure in getting a real grip on his 
neighbour’s collar. He also coached 
Horatio in arithmetic, and this took some 
doing because in the first phase of the 
teaching all Horatio’s teeth began to 
darken and ache at the mention of those 
sums about running taps which were a 
big feature at the time of all entrance 
examinations into the Force. 

When Wynzie, in the snug of the 
Crossed Harps, told us about the 
summonses, we all agreed that it was 
the biggest shower of legal activity since 
Howell the Good, who had drafted laws 
covering every aspect of the Welsh 
dilemma excepting rain and sadness. 

Then in came Horatio Bagley, looking, 
we thought, rather diffident, as if he had 


Ti the course of one week Wynzie 


As 
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just suffered and was recovering from 
some terrible haemorrhage of power. 
We expected Wynzie to go off on a high 
note of wrath, but all he did was buy 
Horatio a gill and tap him on the knee 
like a brother. Wynzie himself did not 
say anything. He made some sort of 
agreed signal to his friend Ludo Swift 
and Ludo pulled out a sheaf of cuttings 
from newspapers and he began to read 
them in that high, clear voice which had 
once made Ludo what is known in 
eisteddfod circles as a reciter of the 
satin-bag class—so named after a type of 
prize popular in the cultural jousts of the 
Band of Hope at a time when hope and 
satin had a better grip. The cuttings 
dealt with policemen being Samaritans 
outside the proper call of duty; police- 
men searching through the night for 
lost children; policemen being lowered 
on ropes to rescue dogs from fissures; 
policemen getting letters from old ladies 
whom they had regularly helped through 
swirling traffic; burglars shamed into 
righteousness by the essential niceness 
of the boys in blue. When Ludo had 
finished, Wynzie tapped Horatio on the 
knee again. 

“You’ve proved yourself, Horatio,” 
said Wynzie. ‘As an authoritarian ox 
you have produced a bellow as loud as 
that which comes from your fellow 
policeman, Bede Malone, who is as 
lowering a nuisance as ever wore a 
helmets Now raise your visor, friend, 
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and let your real self take over. Let’s 
have you performing acts of a simple 
kindliness that will have you featured 
in that anthology of compassion from 
which Ludo has been reading.” 

The message bore fruit. Horatio 
pointed out a few very good fissures to 
dog lovers; had several old ladies 
cowering in doorways rather than have 
Horatio drag them across the road 
willy-nilly; and confused the one or two 
burglars we had in Belmont by going up 
to them repeatedly and just smiling. 

Wynzie told him to go further afield 
for his targets. “‘Let me give you an 
example,” said Wynzie. “A lot of our 
older manual workers are in pretty poor 
physical condition. You will often sce 
them carrying bags of tools and so on 
about the streets and gasping and 
showing that the weight is driving them 
fast to the grave. ‘That’s the type of 
voter you want to be on the look-out for.” 

Horatio took this to heart but for the 
next few days the only workers he saw 
on the street looked fairly spry and few 
carried bags of tools. ‘Those who did, as 
soon as they saw Horatio staring at them 
and following them, broke into a run 
and wound up in a state of collapse with 
Horatio standing over them and trying 
to explain that he was only trying to 
relieve the load on the shoulders of the 
unfit, which did not make much sense 
to a man hanging on to a bag and 
snorting with strain. 

Then one Saturday morning Horatio 
saw a small maa called Uriel Clure with 
a Suitcase making his way from a factory 
on the edge of the town where they 
made calculating machines and articles 
of that sort. Uriel was headed for the 
top of one of the hillside streets. ‘The 
way was steep and there was no bus- 


‘service to save him the trip on foot. 


He was clearly finding the case a burden. 
Its weight was almost dragging him off 
the pavement. He was bent double and 
groaning in a dramatic way, stopping to 
produce each groan at full volume. He 
would have had a less self-absorbed 
generation queueing up for turns at the 
case. 

Horatio put on his broadest Samaritan 
smile. He came up behind the strained 
voter, patted him gently on the back and 
almost put him on his face. With the 
fraction of a breath he had left Uriel 
told Horatio to have a care. 

Horatio took the bag and _ started 
striding out with it. Uriel followed close 











behind, still groaning but now calling 
down God’s blessing on the first 
civilized constable he had ever seen. 

“Tt’s what my old dad always said,” 
he gasped between blessings. 

“What did your dad say?” asked 
Horatio. His own voice was getting 
muffled now. The weight of his clothes 
and the bag, together with the heat of the 
sun, were making him giddy. Whatever 
Uriel Clure was carrying he certainly 
had a gripful. 

“My old dad always said that some- 
avhere you would always find a friend. 
Uriel, he would say, there are the blind 
and myopic who will say there is no 
friend. But there is, there is.” 

“Where do you live, Uriel?” 

“Right at the top, last house. My dad 

always said, however long the way or 
flinty the road the friend will always be 
there.” 
- Horatio stopped. The aching fatigue 
of his body in general and the anguish 
of his arm had kicked his mind into 
what, for him, was frantic life. He stared 
down at Uriel and then looked back at 
the factory, and then he felt once more 
the grotesque heft of Uriel’s case. 
There had, he thought, to be a first time 
for a man to try to make off with a 
whole workshop. Uriel’s old dad was 
probably up there now, in the top house, 
talking about friendship and distributing 
the loot in advance. 

“What’s in this bag, Clure?” he 
asked, thinking it best to drop the 
Christian name with a man he might 
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shortly be hawking off to the County 
Keep. 

“Tools,” said Uriel. ‘‘ My tools.” 

“I have no warrant, Clure, but 
you 'll be doing the sensible thing if you 
open that bag. If you’ve got less than a 
small traction engine in there my arm 
isn’t half dragged off.” 

Quite humbly Uriel opened the bag. 
It contained alarge number of engineer’s 
tools, all bearing his name. 

“Why lug all that metal up the 
steepest slope in Belmont? What kind 
of martyr are you aiming to make of 
yourself, Clure?” 

Uriel began a long rigmarole. He was 
some sort of special craftsman, very 
versatile, who needed a wide range of 
tools. When working in the Midlands 
he had been in the habit of leaving his 
tools in the factory every week-end and 
many of them had been stolen. He 
could afford no more losses, so there he 
was now, a beast of burden on the 
sharpest slope south of Cader Idris. 
“And you know my trouble, don’t 
you?” asked Uriel. 

Horatio pointed to the case, the hill 
and then all around him, hinting that 
life’s both wings were closing in on 
Clure. “No. My hernia,” said Uriel. 
““My panel doctor says my stomach 
walls should give the whole West of 
Britain a feeling of insecurity. My 
hernia won the cup for the best medical 
curio in the Aberdare National Eistedd- 
fod. It’s been attended to three times 
in the Belmont Cottage Hospital and 











Con- 


mentioned twice in The Lancet. 
stable, you’re my saviour. All my life 
I’ve been waiting for this day, constable, 
when the friend promised by my father 
would appear.” 

“You’re right, Uriel,” said Horatio. 
“From now on you can laugh at your 
stomach wall. And you'll probably 
have to spare a chuckle for mine.” 

Horatio grasped the case and swung 
it up. He broke into what was almost a 
fast run up the cruel slope. It nearly 
shook his teeth out, and Uriel; wanting 
to see his joy last another week or so, 
pulled Horatio by the coat and told him 
to take it easy. “Don’t forget I’ve got 
to lug these tools home every Saturday.” 

They reached Uriel’s house. Uriel’s 
wife, Jessica, cried for pleasure when she 
saw Uriel marching into the house 
looking comparatively blithe and erect. 

“Before now,” she said, “I’ve had 
to put his food on the mat. It’s taken 
him an hour to get upright. He takes a 
fanatical pride in his tools. That’s been 
Uriel’s downfall.” 

Horatio pushed his groin back into 
place and smiled as Jessica slipped 
another thirty new potatoes into the pot 
for him. She studied his shoulders 
admiringly. 

“It’s a wonderful thing to see a man 
like you. Since Uriel set out to be a 
really versatile engineer and collected 
such a range of implements he hasn’t 
been much good for anything else.” 


Uriel, standing in the outhouse and 
dipping his tools in some kind of 
lubricant, seemed delighted at the 
instant friendship that had declared 
itself between Jessica and Horatio. 

The next Saturday Horatio met Uriel 
again at the foot of the long, busless hill. 
Wynzie Phipps was there too. He 
presented Horatio with a medal he had 
salvaged from the stock of a bankrupt 
order called ‘‘ The Good Guides.”” Once 
again Horatio undertook the agonizing 
portage, but more swiftly now, for he 
knew that at the hill’s top he would be 
met by a stupendous meal and the 
gratitude of Jessica, glowing like a light- 
ship. Sometimes he would pause and 
put the case down and Uriel would 
draw up, eager as a spaniel. 

“Uriel,” he would say, “I know all 
about you being a fanatical engineer 
and a versatile craftsman and so on, and 
that many of your mates are just 
Bedouin who would whip the last screw 
from under you, but I am sure that you 
could do with a case a bit more bijou 
than this article. Couldn’t you get by 
with just one master tool?” 

“No,” said Uriel. ‘As a class, 
constable, we’ve been cursed by un- 
preparedness. Uriel Clure wants to be 
ready for anything. If the times of 
trouble should come again they will say 
about Uriel Clure: Whatever or 
wherever the trouble Clure has the 
knack and the tool.” 
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Horatio would think of Jessica and 
agree. 

We cannot say how these pilgrimages 
up the hillside would have ended for 
Horatio. Three months after his first 
meeting with Horatio the factory where 
Uriel worked discovered that a long 
series of thefts involving copper and 
calculator parts had been committed. 
Uriel was informed on and hauled up. 
Horatio, in the course of eleven panting 
Saturdays, had carried the loot home 
for him. Uriel was tried. His defence 
was that his complaint had given him a’ 
feeling of bottomless anxiety about 
man’s industrial future and planted in 
him a lust to be removing a whole 
factory piecemeal from the spot originally 
chosen by the owner to his own home 
where he could become an employer in 
his own right when the fine weather 
broke. The magistrate called him a 
refined Luddite and Uriel nodded, 
thinking this was some new reference to 
the hernia. Under the burning eyes of 
the factory manager who said that in 
Uriel they thought they had rediscovered 
the old, loyal type of craftsman, Uriel 
tried a second tack and said that he had 
stolen the copper to make a statuette of 
his mother and he had taken the pre- 
cision instruments to make sure of the 
measurements, his mother being an 
awkward size. He also looked across the 
court at the police inspector and told 
him that he wished to thank the Force 
for the fine, unselfish service he had 
received from Horatio Bagley. The 
police inspector just fanned himself wth 
his helmet. He said, after the case, that 
if Horatio was kept on in the Force it 
would only be because he would give 
criminals so much to discuss they might 
go out burgling a little later than usual. 

A new calculating machine appeared 
in the office of Wynzie Phipps and it 
was rumoured that it was assembled 
from the parts collected by Uriel. It 
was declared officially open the week 
after Uriel left the County Keep, and 
Horatio was invited along to instigate 
the first sum. 


& & 


“Learn to Dance the Correct Way at 
Northampton Schooi of Bathroom Dancing, 
27, Drapery (over Mark’s). Private lessons. 
Class Instruction 8 p.m. nightly.— Advertise- 
ment in Northampton Chronicle and Echo 


This should mark the end of the Black 
Bottom. 
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America Day by Day By P 


WING to there being a truck 
(lorry to you) strike on, for the 
last week we have had no daily 

papers in the remote Long Island 
village where I live, so goodness knows 
how many fiends with hatchet may have 
been slaying six and how many sugar 
daddies may have been surprised in 
love nests without my cognisance. 
Everybody down here is complaining, 
and there is general surprise expressed 
that the Wodehouse upper lip should 
remain so stiff. I tell my self-pitying 
neighbours that these things are all 
relative. ‘True, I say, conditions in 
Remsenburg are bad, but, golly, look at 
the frightful state those poor blokes in 
Corfu, N.Y., are in, with no police 
force, no water-plant operator, no 
garbage collector, no rat-catcher, no 
water-meter reader, fire-hydrant flusher, 
tree trimmer or general maintenance 
man. Leonard J. Gardner, formerly 
holder of all these posts, handed in his 
portfolio last Thursday, effective mid- 
night, in order to take office in a near-by 
industrial plant, and it is going to be the 
dickens of a job finding his successor. 


You discover someone who got his 
Blue for reading water-meters and think 
your problems are solved, and then he 
tells you he can’t operate a water-plant 
or catch rats, and all the weary work to 
do over again. 


The last paper I saw, a copy of the 


Journal- American, contained a piece by 


John. McClain, its dramatic critic, and 
playwrights, accustomed to regarding 
the New York dramatic critics as the 
scum of the earth and wishing the whole 
nine of them would break a leg, must 
have cheered up considerably on reading 
it, for Mr. McClain revealed some of the 
trials that poison life for the dramatic 
critic. With these ink-stained wretches, 
who have to rush off to the office and 
get their notice in by midnight, every 
minute counts, and too often they find 
themselves on a first night barred from 
the door to the street by a wall of 
humanity. 

The great thing, says Mr. McClain, is 
to beat the gun, so he employs two 
methods. One is to keep his eye on the 
curtain, and the minute it starts to 























“ Let’s talk turkey. 








WODEHOUSE 


quiver at the top, showing that the 
evening’s entertainment is about to 
conclude, to be off up the aisle like a 
Roger Bannister. The other is to 
anticipate the curtain line, but here too 
often the dramatist fools you. At a 
recent opening the heroine, taking the 
centre of the stage at about five minutes 
past eleven, passed a weary hand over 
her brow and whispered “And that. . . 
is all.” This seemed good enough to 
Mr. McClain and he was out of the 
theatre in a whirl of dust, little knowing 
that after his departure the hero entered 
(L.) and said “All what?” and the play 
went on for another half-hour. 


Life is not any too smooth, either, 
for those who do the commercials on 
television. They are up against those 
sudden fits of dreaminess and abstraction 
which all of us experience now and then. 
You know how it is when you fall into a 
reverie. You start thinking about the 
situation in the Middle East or whatever 
became of that redhaired girl you used 
to know back in 1947, and if this 
occurs while you are reeling off a 
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We'll swap you six of these for the Brigade of Guards.” 
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commercial it is only too easy to get the 
wires crossed. This happened recently 
to an announcer who was advertising a 
popular brand of cigarette. He went 
through all the motions perfectly cor- 
rectly. He drew in a mouthful of 
smoke, slowly blew it out, watched it 
curl over his head and smiled a smile 
of just the right degree of revoltingness. 
Where he went wrong was in saying 
‘‘Man, man! This is REAL coffee!” 
Might have happened to any of us, of 
course, but I think he was wise to enrol 
himself next day in the Doctor Bruno 
Furst School of Memory and Con- 
centration. 


Well, the Carta family of Glendora, 
Cal., are feeling fine for the first time in 
three weeks. For a matter of twenty 
days their sensibilities have been reduced 
to a frazzle by the piteous mewing of 
an imprisoned cat on the premises. It 
amazed everyone that the poor animal 
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could have survived all that time 
without food, and as a matter of fact it 
hadn’t. Sound-engineer Roger Adams, 


equipped with sensitive sound detectors, 


listened at the walls, traced the mewing 


to the water meter, removed the meter, 
and instantly silence fell on the Carta 
home. It is a relief to all concerned, but 
a certain amount of pique is being 
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shown by the feline population of 
Glendora owing to Mr. Carta’s state- 
ment to the Press that “It sounded 
better than real cat.”’ 


I was speaking a moment ago of 
dramatic critics and television an- 
nouncers having their troubles. Taxi-cab 
drivers have them too. ‘There is a 
Washington charioteer who prides him- 
self on keeping his eyes to the front all 
the time, but he is thinking of giving 
up this admirable practice, having been 
annoyed on_ several occasions by 
humorous colleagues who, when his cab 
is standing in line at the Union station, 
open his rear door, shout “Airport” and 
then slam the door. It is only when he 
reaches his destination that he discovers 
that he has no passenger, and this—un- 
derstandably—has got him good and sore. 


Two further items should be of 
interest to one and all. Mr. and 
Mrs. Harold L. Fugit of Lamar, 


Colorado, have christened their infant 
son Tempus, and somewhere out west a 
brewery was struck by lightning the 
other day and to everyone’s surprise the 
beer, instead of being spoiled, was 
noticeably improved in quality. This 
is believed to be the only known case of 
a storm actually brewing. 


The Imam of Yemen 
\ ," JHO, or why, or which, or what, fellow laymen, 


Is the Imam of Wemen? 


Is he a despot whose ruthless habits dismay men? 
Or does he use gentler methods, preferring to sway men, 
The Imam of Yemen? 


Does he possess the power to torture and flay men? 
Or, flouting habeas corpus, imprison and slay men, 
The Imam of Yemen? 


* 
Does he live in a palace, or a Good Pull-up for Draymen? 
Does he like the company of melancholic or gay men, 
The Imam of Yemen? 


In his extensive entourage does it pay men 
To be strictly conformist? Or does he tolerate Nay-men, 
The Imam of Yemen? 


Does he absolve us from Colonel Nasser’s gravamen? 
Or to cries of ‘‘ Down with the British!” add a fervent ““Amen,” 
The Imam of Yemen? 
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THE NATION IS DIVIDED 


Who is right? We asked six typical readers: Are you for or against? 


———— 
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For says Tom Hooping, foundry foreman 
and T.U.C. steward for 40 years. “Not 
having it,” says Mr. Hooping, “wouldn't 
be right.” 
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For says Mrs. Meriel Trupp, ex-canteen 
manageress, now running a small pastry 
shop. “It’s not right not to have it,” she 
says. 
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Against. Dr. Charles Leveritt, specialist 


5s . large oe abs. ceocgedaray ae Undecided votes Avril Wade, reception- 
0, 7 ¥ . ° . 

ono ag ous of it going on as it is. Britain ist. “I see both sides: some folk need more 

—a of it than others.” Avril is 18. 








Against. Ron Pitnip, assistant lathe Against. Mrs. Ada Hakie is adamant. 
operative. Ron has a mother to support. “We've got to think of the kiddies,” says 
“She wouldn't like it.” she. “There'll be none of it in my house.” 
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THE 
S*ND*Y T*M*S— 


AN INDEPENDENT JOURNAL 





WISDOM IN 
WESTMINSTER 


HE Government’s decision 
on scientists, to be an- 
nounced next week, will give 


a clear warning to those 
members of our society— 
mercifully they are less 


numerous than they are vol- 
uble—who hold that the State 
is more important than the 
collective good of men, women 
and children comprising it. 
Let it be admitted that 
the flight of scientists from 
these shores constitutes a 
problem of paramount danger. 
But the corrective measures 
recommended in _ certain 
quarters—Lord Flunkit’s 
notorious “B.Sc. Control 
Committee,” for example— 
are alien and totally repugnant. 
Our scientists, it is said, 
should be rounded up and 


compelled to work under 
Government _ direction __in 
policed “reserves.” Con- 
centration camps? They 


should be kept in such reduced 
circumstances, physical as well 
as financial (compulsory in- 
oculation with mild _ virus 
infections has been mentioned) 
that no country would admit 
them as as immigrants. 


We believe that there is a 
much simpler answer to the 
problem of the missing scien- 
tists. Our budding Cockcrofts 
and Bronowskis sail away not 
because they wish to succour 
the Queen’s enemies, actual or 
potential, but because they 
refuse to submit to the dis- 
incentive corruption of our 
system of taxation. High 
taxes discourage all of us, 
journalists, company directors, 
stockbrokers and __ scientists 
alike. 

“L’homme,”’ as Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau said, “est né libre,” 
“and everywhere in Britain,” 
he might have continued, 
“man is enchained by the 
Commissioners of Inland 
Revenue.” 
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PEOPLE and THINGS By ATT#C#S 


IR ROMART - LANGE, 

stormy petrel of Parlia- 
mentary debate, provided 
Hansard with three fiery 
columns on Wednesday when 
he attacked the Government’s 
Preserves (Angling) Bill. 
Though himself no fisherman, 
Sir Romart is a man easily 
angered, and Members present 
during the debate remarked 
that his fury mounted in 
inverse ratio to the amuse- 
ment it engendered. It is this 
flaw in character which has 
kept him off the recent by- 
election platforms. At Cam- 
bridge, thirty years ago, Lange 
was a leading “ Footlight,”’ and 
unkind critics sometimes hint 
that he has never entirely 
succeeded in separating politics 
from histrionics. 


Sweet Singer 

WAS taken by my colleague 

Flex Apr*h*m*+n to call 
upon Mr. Bol Sumo, the latest 
entertainment export from 
across the Atlantic. Unlike 
many of his kind he had slipped 
into London almost unnoticed. 


Mr. Sumo has a reputation as 
a singer of songs aimed at the 
middle-age group, but his own 
description of his light tenor 
voice does it less than justice. 
*T open my mouth, and what- 
ever comes out—that’s it.”’ 
Nor does he claim to be an 
instrumentalist, though he in 
fact is a guitarist of near 
Segovia class. For those who 
tend to take it for granted that 
show business celebrities are 
of wealth, I may 
that Mr. Sumo’s 
are considered “too 
ballady” for high sales in 
America, and are as_ yet 
unknown in this country. 


One for the Book 

A NEW Churchill story is 
44 always welcome, and: a 
friend of mine who was very 
close to him during the height 
of his wartime power has told 
me one which, he assures me, 
has not reached the pages of 
any volume of wartime remin- 
iscences. Its setting is Athens, 
at the time of the ELAS 
troubles, and owing to some 


persons 
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records 
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ALGAR BJORNSTROM 


Pp ee. S. 

Speciall: 
HEN, last week, Algar 
Bjérnstrom was awarded 
the Chanderjee Trophy for 
Services to the Universe, few 


Englishmen had heard his name 
since his astonishing last lap in 
the 5,000 metres at the 1928 
Olympics, but in Scandinavia 
the head of IGNORBO is 
still a controversial figure. 

Born in 1903 into a military 
family, and educated privately, 
he did not seem to achieve a 
personality of his own until he 
took up athletics at the age of 23. 


His success was sudden, astound- 
ing, and short-lived. ‘‘But it 
gave me,” he says with a char- 
acteristic slackening of the jaw, 
“‘a touch of truth.” 

On retiring from the track he 
gradually developed the Natural- 
ist philosophy which has since 
informed his politics and made 
it so hard to know exactly where 
he stands. ‘‘Events,”’ he is fond 
of saying in his heavily accented 
English, ‘‘define themselves. 
Philosophies are absolute.” It is 
typical of the man. 
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sabotaging of British Army 
vehicles there was no car 
available when Churchill 
wanted to visit the Parthenon. 
He was undismayed, and 
seeing a bicycle outside the 
hotel which he had made his 
temporary H.Q., he proposed 
to make the pilgrimage on 
that. General Sir Winter de 
Maister, feating for his safety, 
respectfully suggested that it 
would make a poor impression 
on the Greeks if our Prime 
Minister were seen bicyling 
through Athens. ‘Then tell 
them I’m only the Warden of 
the Cinque Ports,”’ said Chur- 


chill, mounting and_ riding 
away. 
Words and People 

“Tt’s the side-view _ that 


counts.’’—S1r HuGu Casson. 


“No one concerned’ with 
Middle East affairs denies equivo- 
cation over the facts.” 

—The Times of India. 

“No one seems to believe that 
all my husbands have loved me 
passionately.” 

—PRESIDENT OF THE ANTI- 
Dietary CouNcIL. 


‘Russia is no Paradise to-day.” 
—Miss Eve Ganor. 


STAFF OF LIFE 
By EL?Z*B*TH D*V«D 


% ANEM et circenses’’ was 
enough to support the 
grandeur that was Rome, and if 
you substitute television for 
circuses you have a recipe as 
valid now as two thousand years 
ago. If anything seems to be 
wrong, the fault is not neces- 
sarily with the television; it may 
be with the bread. ‘True bread 
should be white, or almost white, 
in colour, and covered all over 
with a crisp brown integument or 
crust. The texture is soft and 
springy when new, but gradually 
becomes firmer as the bread ages. 
Some people prefer to hang their 
loaves for a day until they are 
quite resilient, others prefer to 
eat them soft. The following 
recipe is both cheap and easy to 
prepare. 
Dry Bread 
From an ordinary tin loaf, cut 
with a sharp knife six slices 
about three-eighths of an inch in 
thickness, and lay them on a cold 
plate of china or earthenware. 
Bread served in this way is 
delicious with roast meat or 
poultry, or, with the addition of 
a little butter, with any of the 
English cheeses. The amount 
given should be enough for six. 
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LOOK BACK IN LANGUOR 


DEAR LADY: Selected Correspondence of Eudoxia, 
Marchioness of Carabas. (Biedermayer & Breakwhistle. 30s.) 


By C#R#L C#NN*LLY 


OSTESSES, _ ring-tailed 
or otherwise, are like 
lemurs. At first they play, 
delightful little pets, full of 
attractive ways and amusing 


games. ‘Then they develop 
bad habits. ‘They become 
destructive. Before you know 


where you are, their teeth are 
fixed in the hand they are 
feeding. Sometimes they appear 
to be shrilly trying to say 
something pertinent; finally 
they express themselves only 
in withheld invitations. 

I am myself too young to 
have seen Lady Carabas more 
than twice. On the first 
occasion I watched her from 
my fenétre d’étudiant on one of 
her rare visits to S.W.3. in the 
late twenties. She was wear- 
ing her scarlet Gautier waist- 
coat and Samuel Rogers hat. 
Even then I felt conscious of 
that provincialism of inherited 
wealth which these letters 
confirm. 

The second occasion was 


_ 


My Garden By 


sitting under those old gold 
pilasters at AEgospotami with 
the vardarac blowing through 
the reeds, eating wild honey 
and garlic thickly spread on 
ship’s biscuit bartered by a 
passing caique for some back 
numbers of the New States- 
man. Her clothes were un- 
changed. Even in that sunny, 
seducing land all fascination 
receded. The honey was no 
longer sweet, the garlic had 
lost its savour. A quick-cyed 
shepherd retrieved the remains 
of the ship’s biscuit for his dog. 
Lovers of letters will find 
some respite in these firmly 
worded effusions, supported 
by lack of all sense or sen- 
sibility. For myself I turned 
the pages with a chill at my 
heart; but whose heart is not 
chilly in these autumnal times? 
Vixere fortes ante Agamemnona. 
That applies even to reviewers. 
We can look forward to the 
second volume, and the inter- 
change with Herkomer. 


TH#O. A. ST#*PH*NS 


Spring Novelties 


VERY year I am appalled by 

the number of flower-pots I 
have to fill. There are so many of 
them, of all shapes and sizes, and 
each one of them must be made 
ready to receive its due allocation 
of seedlings. However, it is all 
part of the excitement of a 
gardener’s life, and here is how I 
go about it. 

First I empty out ail the 
compost, matted rootlings, ctc., 
left in the pots from last year’s 
operations, which I do by tapping 
the bottom of the pot sharply with 
some blunt instrument such as the 
handle of a trowel. If I tap too 
sharply it is all to the good, for I 
shall need a few crocks to provide 
adequate drainage for the remain- 
ing pots. Then I scour out the 
pots with a solution of caustic 
soda and paraffin, wipe the rims 
with sulphide of potassium to 
> rea red spider and leave to 

ry. 


It is, of course, possible to buy 
ready-made compost in small bags, 
but I prefer to mix two parts 
superphosphate of lime, three 
parts peat (which I buy quite 


cheaply by the ton), one part well- 
rotted maple leaves, and a pinch 
of dried blood. I boil the mixture 
in oatmeal for four hours, strain it 
through muslin bags (now obtain- 
able in packets of fifty), and put 
the result straight into the pots, 
filling them gradually from the 
bottom upwards. I like to range 
my pots, by the way, in rows of a 
couple of hundred along the green- 
house shelves, keeping the biggest 
on the left and the smallest on the 
right—an important point this, 
as otherwise it is all too easy, in 
the flurry of potting out, to put 
all your expensive new Dahlias 
grandiflora gigantica in two-inch 
pots, and vice versa! 
* 7 os 


In case anyone is interested, I 
am trying out two or three dozen 
new varieties of Petunia in a spare 
corner beyond the rotunda. Multi- 
folia redintegrata is a delicate 
mauve, shading to lavender under- 
neath. 

I have also made a start on 
cutting back my Hibiscuses. New 
growth must be severely checked 
before it ripens, if good blooms 
are desired later on. 


FILMS 


A BRITISH TRIUMPH 


By D*LYS P*W#LL 


HATEVER else may be 
said, we are streets ahead 
of Hollywood when it comes 
to making films about suburban 
London—a fact that is well 
borne out by The Muswell 
Hill Robbery (Colossus; 
director John Smith). Could 
Hollywood match the brilliance 
of the innumerable “ cameos” 
with which this quaintly 
humorous story of amateur 
crookery abounds? I doubt it. 
Could they capture so per- 
fectly the decayed beauty of 
Archway Road on a rainy 
Saturday afternoon? Never. 
The plot concerns the efforts 
of a kindly old gentleman to 
steal five million pounds from 
a Muswell Hill back garden. 
His motives are complicated 
but impeccable, and since he 
is played by Alan Gillis in a 
series of devastating wigs, I 
need hardly say that joy is 
unconfined from the witty 
credit titles right up to” the 
hilarious climax in a haunted 
jam factory. Gillis is surely 
unique. What a master he is 
at disguising himself with 
false beards and nose-paste! 
This is character acting of 
genius. 
Millicent Fray, in_ frilly 
underwear, could give points 
to many a busty wench from 


Travel and Holidays By 





Hollywood, while a host of 
familiar faces show up as post- 
men, landladies, C.I.D. men, 
barmaids, and shady Soho 
characters. Even the latter 
have a ready turn of Cockney 
humour. Bravo, Britain! 
* * * 

My craving for sagas about 
Cherokees and covered wagons 
having long since abated, I sat 
through three quarters of 
Ambush At Noon (Lyceum; 
director Jack Austin) praying 
that the next sequence would 
see the last brave settler laid 
to rest with an arrow through 
his heart. When I left, how- 
ever, there were still four to go. 

- * * 

The reissue of Dirt 
(Rotunda-Poly ; director Sergei 
Doskoviensky, 1921) is an 
event of supreme importance. 
I was alone in noticing that the 
last two reels were transposed 
(the same thing happened at 
Cannes), but even the least 
sensitive spectator could hardly 
fail to be moved by such shots 
as that of the motionless, 
rusting tank. I implore you to 
see this deathless masterpiece, 
even if you’ve seen it a dozen 
times before. The title, by the 
way, would surely be more 
accurately translated as 
“Manure.” 


EL*Z*B*TH N*CH*L*S 


HITTING THE HIGH SPOTS 


LONGING to scale the 
mountain-tops seems to be 
inherent in the British character, 
and I am sure Mallory’s famous 
explanation of why he wanted to 
climb Everest—‘‘ Because it’s 
there’’—applies almost equally 
well to the tourist embarking in 
his coach for Snowdonia or the 
hiker panting up Box Hill. 
This admirable, if irrational, 
characteristic is well catered for 


‘by the travel agencies. 


Outstanding ts a de luxe coach- 
tour to the Himalayas which 
allows time for climbing Kan- 
chanjunga, Mount Godwen- 
Austen, and, of course, Everest 
itself. This is a remarkably 
comprehensive tour which leaves 
nothing to the tourist but the 
actual climbing; the inclusive 
fare of £718 4s. 3d. includes the 
hire of pitons, crampons, sherpas, 
and so on. The organizers draw 
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attention to the fact that visas for 
Kashmir and Tibet are necessary, 
but of course no one need 


anticipate any difficulty in 
securing these. 
* * . 


An equally attractive but 
slightly cheaper tour is the East 
African mountain circuit, which 
takes in Mounts Kilimanjaro, 
Elgon and Kenya, and allows 
photographers a chance to get a 
snap of rhino, lion or giraffe. 
This costs 485 gns. 

Those who do not feel they 
can spare quite so much time 
might be interested in an unusual 
tour of the Peak District which 
will give them three full days on 
some of the highest peaks in 
England. This leaves Manchester 
every Monday and Thursday, 
and the cost is £3 10s. No 
passports are needed. 








THE OBS:RV:R 


ANOTHER INDEPENDENT 
JOURNAL 





WISDOM IN 
WESTMINSTER ? 


HIS is a time for plain 

speaking on the subject of 
science and scientists. Sooner 
or later the Government will 
be forced to tackle the pro- 
blems posed by the exodus of 
so many of our younger 
physicists, chemists and tech- 
nologists, and by the _ in- 
adequacy of scientific in- 
struction in our schools. And 
without wishing to sound a 
note of high moral purpose 
we feel that our views and 
advice on these matters are 
not without value to the de- 
partments concerned. 

Plain livingand high thinking 
are not enough. Our scientists 
ask for more, not because they 
are slaves to the acquisitive 
instinct but because they know 
that without an adequate 
stipend their efficiency and 
zeal would be impaired. And 
because avenues of pecuniary 
advancement are closed to 
them at home they are pre- 
pared to uproot themselves, 
throw away their chance of 
appearing in “Science Sur- 
vey,’ and “The Brains 
Trust,” and try their luck in 
lands across the seas. 


It is nonsense to suppose 
that our reviving interest in 
science is dictated solely by 
considerations of defence and 
ballistics: we need more and 
better scientists because Britain 
still has a great role to play as 
one of the workshops of the 
world, and because an improve- 
ment in the status of scientists 
would automatically improve 
the status of our Secondary 
Modern educational stream. 


If scientists were excused the 
onus of paying. surtax and 
(say) income-tax they would 
respond magnificently to the 
nation’s call. 


As for the totalitarian rub- 
bish enunciated by Lord 
Flunkit’s “ B.Sc. Control Com- 
mittee” and similar voluntary 
and misguided bodies, we feel 
that the less said about it the 
better. 
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TABLE TALK by Px NDe NN#S 


AST Thursday’s outburst 

in the House by snub- 
nosed, twinkling Sir ROMART 
LANGE was a measure of the 
indignation felt on Opposition 
benches at the Government’s 
cavalier handling of the Coarse 
Fishing question. Sir Romart, 
an angler of repute in his 
native Herefordshire, has a 
reputation also for tolerance 
and humour, even in politics, 
and this must be the first time 
that Hansard has chronicled 


cries of “Withdraw!” 
addressed to him. He is a 
tactful platform man, and 


seldom speaks his mind quite 
so unequivocally, though a 
friend tells me that as President 
of the Oxford Union he was a 
great disciplinarian, and more 
than once brought visiting 
debaters to book for lapses of 
dress or deportment. 


The Harp That Once 


O keep young, if not 
actually teenaged, it is neces- 
sary to get to close grips with 
the teenage idols. Unfortun- 
ately these change at such a 
rate that it is hard to keep 


abreast of the latest to “ fly in.” 
Mr. Bot Sumo, when I met 
him last week after his 
triumphal reception at Victoria, 
was modest about his success 
with the new One-String 
Swing. “I just twang away,” 
he explained. The instrument 
which has brought him fame 
and fortune on both sides of 
the Atlantic is, to quote him, 
“a kinder zither.” He does 
not sing, but produces a tone- 
less monologue in a series of 
catch-phrases intelligible to 
the fans alone—some of whom, 
despite police cordons at the 
station, had given him a rough 
passage to the car. He tied a 
yellow silk neck-tie as we 
chatted. ‘‘ They grabbed the 
other one,” he explained. 


Four-Legged Friend 


NDOUBTEDLY the best 

anecdote in Mr. WILDE 
Cropper’s new book of war- 
time reminiscences concerns 
Sir Winston Churchill, with 
whom he _ worked closely 
during the difficult early years 
of the war. Churchill landed 
in Crete at a time when 


PROFILE 


ALGAR BJORNSTROM 





F, as has been said, money and 

men afe respectively the warp 
and woof of Scandinavian politics 
then many Englishmen would 
think of Algar Bjornstrom as the 
shuttle. But he is scarcely known 
in his own country. This, 
perhaps, is part of his strength. 

The head of IGNORBO 
was born of merchant stock in 
1902. At school he was only 
interested in athletics, a single- 
mindedness that bore fruit in his 


astonishing last lap in_ the 
1,500 metres at the 1924 
Olympics. But while training he 
occupied his thoughts, faute de 
micux, with the problems of 
mankind; and thus it was that, 
in the symbolic sctting of a 
cinder O enclosing a flat space, 
the seminal Scandinavian philoso- 
phy of Neutralism was born. 

Since he retired from the 
track his energies have been 
devoted to the dissemination of 
his method of thought. If asked 
to expound it he always answers 
“Actions can be defined; philo- 
sophies, no.”’” This means that 
everyone knows where he stands. 
Though deeply shocked by the 
Anglo-French action in Suez, he 
has not chosen to comment on it. 

His outlook is essentially adult. 
His friends do not conceal their 
occasional dismay at Bjornstrom’s 
passion for awards. ‘‘Algar has 
been three times runner-up for 
the Nobel,’”’ one has observed 
without much pride. 

Next week liberal intellectuals 
everywhere will applaud his 
receiving the Chunderji Prize. 
‘This gives me,’ he says with a 
characteristic tautening of the 
jaw, ‘“‘a touch of the truth.” 
It is, perhaps, typical of the man. 
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few inevitable 


German troops were still in 
occupation of the _ island’s 
western end, and after lunch 
on the airstrip, and some 
experience of the local sweet 
white wine, insisted that he 
should be given a horse and 
allowed to ride westwards in 
the hope of getting a glimpse 
of the enemy. It was, as he 
says, by a “heaven-sent in- 
spiration” that Mr. Cropper 
was able to deter him. He 
pointed out that the P.M. was 
not suitably dressed for the 
expedition, and that it would 
do the Allied cause no good if 
word spread to Germany that 
he was riding into battle on 
horseback in Air Commodore's 
uniform. 


Sayings of the Week 

Russia is no paradise to-day. 
The Times of India. 

What no one seems to under- 
stand is that I have loved all my 
husbands passionately.—Miss Zsa- 
Zsa Bartok. 

It is not too much to say, with a 
reservations, that 
no one not concerned with Middle 
East affairs can deny the non- 
existence of equivocation over the 
actual facts.—Sir Walter Lout, 
President of the Anti-Dictary 
Council. 

It’s the side-view that counts. 

A Starlet’s spokesman at 
Manchester. 


In the Kitchen 
By S*LL*B*B 


HERE are some unimaginative 

people who still believe that 
water is an insipid dish; and 
indeed so it is, if it is served in 
the unimaginative, insipid way 
in which we used to know it in 
the schoolroom, in plain glass 
jugs without even the saving 
grace of ice. Actually no cuisine 
is as rich in ways of using water 
as the English, a fact which is 
widely understood on the Con- 
tinent, where our boiled puddings 
and vegetables are well known. 
This week's recipe is from 
Nottingham. 

Water Pudding 

Take a quart of warm water 
and pour it slowly and without 
splashing into a double saucepan. 
Raise very gently to the boil and 
keep simmering until the volume 
is reduced by one-third. Now 
add two tablespoonfuls of cold 
water and transfer into a pie-dish, 
and place in a hot oven (450°) 
until small bubbles rise from the 
bottom. Serve very hot. This 
will be enough for four good 
helpings. 
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STRAWBERRY LEAVES 
AND CREAM 


DEAR LADY: Selected Correspondence of Eudoxia, 
Marchioness of Carabas. (Biedermayer & Breakwhistle. 30s.) 


By H«R«LD N«C«LS«N 


I AM not an athlete or an 
agronome. Those who 
expect me to hold forth on 
lbw or maize growing in 
Guam must either consult 
those persons I have always 
admired from a distance who 
wear a Free Forester Tie and 
MCC socks, or satisfy their 
curiosity by reading the appro- 
priate White Paper on cereal 
development in the Far East. 
I am therefore peculiarly fitted 
to give an opinion on these 
letters from which such sub- 
jects are conspicuously absent. 

I once met Lord Carabas, 
husband of their author. It 
was in a boite de nuit in 
Vienna in 1911 or 1912. Lord 
Carabas was not a wise man. 
He was a foolish man. I did 
not like him. He did not like 
me. I do not like boftes de nuit. 
Neither did Lord Carabas. 
We parted company disliking 
each other. I regret that. One 
should not dislike people 
because they are foolish. 


TIME OFF 


Especially one should not 
dislike people like Lord 
Carabas. I hope, therefore, 
wherever he may be now, that 
he will take thisassome amends. 
I have read all these letters 
carefully, sometimes two or 
three times each. Some of 
them comforted me: others 
did not. They oppressed me. 
I do not like letters or people 
who oppress me. _ I found 
Lady Carabas, as revealed in 
her letters, a foolish, boring, 
snobbish woman. Others may 
think differently. I am con- 
vinced that Lord Carabas must 
have had a bad time. I am 
sorry to think that I may have 
spoken abruptly to Lord 
Carabas in the boite de nuit. 
Some people like reading 
letters. I am not one of them. 
I prefer even travel books or 
biography. ‘Those who like 
reading letters will take im- 
mense pleasure in the letters 
of Lady Carabas. One was mis- 
directed to John Stuart Mill. 


By Psxrre d ’Herceert 


‘Bales Far Niente 


F I were asked what kind of 

holiday was most character- 
istic of the typical Englishman, 
I think I would plump for the 
lazy, sunbathing fortnight on the 
beach. I have heard of people 
who expressed a longing to fish 
for tunny, to explore the Greck 
Islands or to climb mountains, 
but I do not think these are more 
than an eccentric minority. 

I have selected a variety of 
ideas which I think are most 
likely to appeal to the average 
man and woman, and I am sure 
I should enjoy these more than 
sweating up to the top of Snowdon 
surrounded by strangers with 
whom I should probably have 
nothing in common but the 
desire for a rest. 


SUNLIGHT ON 

THE PONTINE MARSHES 
My first suggestion is a 
fifteen-day holiday at SABAUDIA 
in the Pontine Marshes, at a cost 
of £45 15s. This is very flat 
country with a relaxing climate, 
and what I find particularly 
attractive is the distant view of 
the mountains inland up which I 


shall never have to climb. ‘lhe 
same agency offers specially good 
value in a fifteen-day holiday on 
the Zuyprr Zee for 30 gns., 
where the love of idleness which 
is perhaps our pre-eminent 
national characteristic when on 
vocation is given full rein. 


A BARGE IN 
THE NORTH SEA 


I like the sound of a ten-day 
‘“‘laze”’ on a sailing-barge moored 
off HELIGOLAND, for £24 in- 
clusive; and I am attracted by 
the thought of three weeks in 
Cannes in the haute saison at a 
luxury hotel on the Croisette, 
for £175 10s., coffee extra. 
Finally I want to say a word 
about an agency who have sent 
me particulars of a mountaineer- 
ing tour through INp1a, including 
ascents of Everest and Kanchen- 
junga, and of another slightly 
cheaper, through East Africa, 


_ taking in Mts. Kilimanjaro and 


Kenya. Although this is not 
really my taste it has enabled me 
to introduce another five first- 
person singulars in the last 
dozen lines of my article. 


AT THE FILMS 





Hollywood Triumphant 


By C. A. L+J##NE 


ALF-way through 

Ambush At Noon 
(Lyceum) it occurred to me 
that this is the kind of film no 
British producer is ever likely 
to make—a saddening thought. 
Why is it that T. E. B. Clarke 
or Rattigan cannot present for 
us the sweep and majesty of 
the pioneers’ epic journey 
westwards—the long lines of 
covered wagons (photographed 
in “Ambush At Noon” with 
all director Jack Austin’s 
tender regard for long lines of 
covered wagons), the pregnant 
hush before an Indian raid, or 
the easy-going ways of the 
camp-followers? 

Since they cannot, we must 
be content with the Hollywood 
product—and magnificent it 
is. In the present instance 
John Warne, without even 
acting, shows his effortless 
grasp of the rangy, taciturn 
character he has played four- 
teen times before. Maureen 
O’Driscoll shows up surpris- 
ingly well as Lulu, the floozie 
with a knife in her garter and a 
heart of solid gold, bless her. 
But it is the wild, awful 
majesty of the land that leaves 
the most lasting impression: 
that, and Jack Austin’s in- 





spired handling of bit players 
in minor parts (not to mention 
the dog). When, oh, when 
will we learn to enliven our 
films with credible cameos? 


* * * 

The Muswell Hill Robbery 
(Colossus), I’m afraid, is a 
typical British comedy, com- 
plete with gormless cops, 
genteel robbers, anda funnyold 
man in a wig who turns out to 
be the brains behind some- 
thing—I could hardly wait to 
see what, so I didn’t. 

* * * 

Fortunately, at the Rotunda- 
Poly, Doskoviensky’s | silent 
1920 masterpiece Dirt is being 
revived. A more accurate 
translation of the title would 
surely be “ Loamy Clay,”’ but 
the film remains a work of the 
most exquisite, haunting 
beauty. Who but Doskovien- 
sky would dare to hold a close- 
up of a motionless tractor for 
four whole minutes? Go, I beg, 
and humble yourself at the feet 
of Doskoviensky. Incidentally, 
I was the only person in the 
audience to notice that the 
last reel was accidentally shown 
before the penultimate one. 

The same thing happened, 
I remember, at Cannes. 


In Your Garden 


By V. Sxckvzlle- West 


OON the carly Parrot Tulips 

will be making a riot of colour 
in gardens starved throughout the 
winter of their meed of gaiety and 
bravura. Few of us have room to 
grow all the varieties we should 
like, but even a small mixed bed 
of Cromwell, Boule de Suif and 
the jaunty Mrs. Wilkins will 
brighten a dark corner. And what 
can be more rewarding than 
Butterscotch, lifting its orange- 
streaked chalices above drifts of 
fragile Myosotis? 

Meanwhile, a number of readers 
ask my advice about the best way 
to scrape manure off the soles of 
their boots after preparing beds 
and borders for the host of lovely 
annuals that will grace them 
during summer’s all-too-flecting 
tenancy. This is one of gardening’s 
oldest headaches. Scraping the 
boots on the shoulders of a spade 
gives good results, but leaves the 
problem of cleaning the spade 
unsolved. On the other hand, to 
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stand on one leg and prod with a 
wooden label or pointed stick at 
the upturned instep may lead to 
lumbago. On this question, as 
with the pruning of roses on which 
I hope to write next weck, it is 
difficult to lay down any hard- 
and-fast rule. So much depends 
on the local conditions, type of 
manure employed, age, sex and 
boots of the person concerned,” 
and other factors. 

When striking cuttings of 
Pampeluna viscosa, many people 
nip the second and third leaves 
above the basal joint between 
finger and thumb. Why, I don’t 
know. But readers who are 
thinking of trying this sticky little 
newcomer from Siam (said to have 
liver-coloured flowers with a 
curious fishy smell) may find the 
tip useful. 

It is still too early to prune 
Hibiscus, which should be left in 
peace to allow the young shoots to 
harden off. 








Everything Quite Normal 


as yet to have been no reports in 

the Press of a significant little 
incident that may well shake the glass 
houses of Flect Street to their. very 
foundations. As Charles Peabody, 
doyen of sub-editors, was sneaking into 
his office one hour and ten minutes late 
he was surrounded by small male 
children in school caps who, aiming 
their box-cameras at his handsome but 
ravaged features, took a number of 
snapshots before he was able to hide 
his displeasure with his hat and gain the 
sanctuary of the building. 

Hardly had he hung his jacket on the 
bentwood stand and sat down at his 
desk than a blinding flash from the 
transom indicated that there too photog- 
raphers were at work. A flurry of 
school-caps on the fire-escape outside 


GS is yet to ba enough there seem 


his window precluded any hope of 
flight in that direction, and no sooner 
had he drawn the blind and ejected a 
schoolboy who had crept into the room 
and was sorting the contents of the 
wastepaper-basket than the telephone 
rang and the janitor announced that a 
Master Fotheringay demanded to see 
him. 

“Tell him I’m busy.” 

“He is not to be denied, sir,” said 
janitor Arthur Phipps, sixty-eight, and 
a moment later a scuffling in the corridor 
bore witness to this fact. 

The door burst open and Master 
Fotheringay, towing the indignant door- 
keeper who had grasped him by one arm, 
piped indignantly: “‘ This is an outrage! 
In the words of your own Lord Bouver- 
briek ‘A Free Press is the Bulwark of 
Democracy and Let Who Will Tamper 
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at their Peril with the Rights of Access 
of the Press. Fact is Sacred and the 
Right to Free Comment Inalienable.’” 

“And just what section of the Free 
Press do you suppose you represent?” 
said Charles with a heavy sarcasm that 
ill became him. 

“The Acorn,” replied the child with 
pride. “An Independant termly, cir- 
culating in South Kensington and 
Chelsea,” and at this moment two more 
boys emerged from a cupboard where 
they had been sampling a bottle of 
whisky that was being held in reserve. 
And by the time Charles had recovered 
what was left of the contents, Fotheringay 
had taken the wallet out of his coat and 
was investigating it. 

“T say, sir!” he exclaimed. “Is this 
your wife? Isn’t she smashing? But 
why is she wearing a hat? Get that 
blown up,” he added as he handed the 
photograph to one of his henchboys 
who darted from the room _ before 
Charles or the janitor could stop him. 

“And just check up,” Fotheringay 
called after him, “on that ‘phone 
number on the back: might be a story 
there...” 

By the time all the boys had been 
ejected, protesting volubly about liberty, 
and a thorough search instigated to make 
sure that there was. nobody hiding in 
the air-conditioning ducts—two Science- 
side boys with a portable tape-recorder 
were discovered—the staff of the news- 
paper were in a state of considerable 
uneasiness. Even though the coast 
appeared to be clear at opening time 
hardly anyone dared to stir outside the 
door. But at lunch time, maddened by 
thirst, a strong-arm posse burst out and 
went panting in close formation down 
the Street of Adventure. Outside a 
popular tavern they were surrounded 
by a swarm of little cameramen and 
wolf cub-reporters all demanding state- 
ments and posed photographs and 
clutching at their victims with sticky 
fingers. 

“ Impertinence?” one child was heard 
to reply to a bystander. “Intrusion on 
Personal Privacy? Neyer in your life! 
As a matter of fact they love it—you’d 
be surprised: once they ’ve got over the 
initial shock they simply revel in the 
publicity.” 

The resulting story appeared in a 
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wide range of school magazines includ- 
ing The Acorn, Corms: Chronicle of 
Riverside Modern School, Pupilage and 
Tendrils, all of which treated it with a 
sense of good taste that is a hall-mark 
of the responsible journalism demanded 
by an intelligent readership. Great care 
was taken to stress the absolute normality 
of Charles Peabody’s life. He was a 
sub-editor treated exactly the same as 
other sub-editors by a proprietor who 
did not believe in actual physical 
violence to his staff. On entering his 
office he was simply Charlie-boy to the 
reporters, he sat at the same sort of desk, 
hung his jacket on the same sort of peg, 
gazed out of the window for inspiration 
like everyone else, had a cup of tea 
(with milk and three knobs of sugar), 
and enjoyed the normal out-of-office 
pastimes of his age-group. ‘To illustrate 
this, some long-distance photographs 
had been taken by one of the little boys 
who had bribed his way into a window 
overlooking the Hawkeye Club and had 
taken an amusing sequence of pictures 
in which Charles was first seen to be 
emphasizing a dialectical point by 
pushing his opponent in the face, then 
receiving—-“‘in good part,” said the 
text—a smart punch on the nose, and 
finally being held back by friends from 
engaging in further good-humoured 
rough and tumble. 

In The Acorn Master Fotheringay 
had produced the headline: 


CHARLES AND I arE Goop FRIENDS 
Says Mopet MurIieL_e 


But even here it was stressed that there 
was nothing abnormal about the relation- 
ship. Though she had never met 
Charles’s wife Murielle said she bore 
her no ill-will and wished her every 
happiness. As for her plans for the 
future it was for Charles to choose 
between them. 

The only discordant note came from 
Squab, whose infant photographer had 
forgotten in the excitement to turn on 
his sequence camera and had taken six 
pictures one on top of the other. 


Are We Betnc Fair To Feet STREET? 


was the heading of that stern Editorial. 

But that, is a question which, being 
sub judice, may not be answered here: 
it is understood that Charles Peabody 
intends to indict Master Fotheringay 
before the Bar of the dreaded Press 
Council. 


“Over and over and over and over again . 





” 
. 


A Dankwerts Come to Judgment 


S I was tossing my pain-racked 
limbs 
On a fever-stricken bed, 

A grave young doctor felt my pulse 
And sighed and shook his head; 
And he fixed his eye on a piece of sky 

And this is what he said. 

He said You’re in for a nasty go 
And the fever’s nearing its peak, 
But you can’t be cured on the National 

Health, 
As I won’t go on with the National 
Health 
Without ten pounds more a week. 


It’s not what I’d choose myself, he 
said, 
But what my colleagues say, 
The chaps on the G.M.S. Committee 
Of the dear old B.M.A. 
Sort of professional pride, he said; 
And he smiled in a boyish way. 
Call it professional pride, he said, 
And neither greed nor pique— 
That’s what’s done for the National 
Health, 
And I won't go on with the National 
Health 


Without ten: pounds more a week. 


He paused; and a feverish tremor took 
My limbs, and a restless fire 
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My head; and I felt for my pocket-book 
(To every man his hire) 
And passed him up with a hand that 
shook 
The sum he seemed to require. 
And he had it out of my shaking 
hand 
And tucked away like a streak, 
Saying Sorry about the National 
Health, 
But I won’t go on with the National 
Health 
Without ten pounds more a week. 


You 'll be all right in a week, he said, 
And please believe me, I’m loath 
To have to charge you a fee, he 

said, 
It’s very hard on us both: 
And I won’t enlarge on my sacred 
charge 
And my Hippocratic oath: 
But I’m a British professional man 
And Hippocrates was a Greek, 
And the Greeks didn’t have a National 


Health, 

And wouldn’t have liked a National 
Health, 

And I won't go on with the National 
Health 


Without ten pounds more a week. 
P. M. Husparp 
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Hollowood 


“,. . . so the weakness became hereditary, and one after the other they frittered away the family fortune.” 


Tungsten, ete. 


VERYONE of mature age remem- 
E bers the tungsten situation and 

how beastly sad it was when it 
proved not to be what it purported to. 
And when one says, in this connection, 
“tungsten” one does not refer specific- 
ally or necessarily to tungsten as such, 
but also to wolfram, copper pyrites, 
heavy water, and anything else sus- 
ceptible of being described as indis- 
pensable to getting ahead with this or 
that. Thus the term also includes 
physical and moral qualities, sound 
traditions, high ideals, administrative 
experience, an incorruptible judiciary, 
patriotism, and money. 

At the outset of World War II the 
over-all tungsten situation was that 
wolfram, copper pyrites, and heavy 
water were some of the things the 
Germans either did not have or, anyway, 
did not have enough of by a long chalk, 
with the result that in an enjoyably 
short space of time the entire German 
war machine would grind to a standstill, 
and the German people—98 per cent 
of them fervid anti-Nazis at heart and 
inherently pacifists who had merely 


By CLAUD COCKBURN 


been thinking about something else 
when Hitler sneaked in—would at once 
overthrow him, if only for being such a 
fool as to imagine that you can carry 
on a war without tungsten. 

The whole field had been surveyed 
by experts, and when they said that 
about the shortage they were right. 
The only point in which they erred was 
in supposing that it mattered much. 

A year or so ago it became clear as 
daylight to thoughtful, liberal-minded 


British politicians and leader-writers: 


that much of Africa was threatened with 
the tungsten situation in an acute form. 

Every man Jack in Britain who has 
had the benefit of a decent education, or 
membership of the National Liberal 
Club, knows that nothing much can be 
achieved in public life without the 
highest standards of honesty and 
personal integrity. In the bad old days 
it may have been possible to do without 
that sort of thing. In a modern 
democracy, and especially in the new 
democracies of Africa now taking their 
first uncertain steps along the road to 
etc., etc., ‘it is as fatal to run out of 
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absolute honesty and integrity as to run 
out of wolfram for your steel mill. The 
people simply will not stand for any- 
thing of that sort, and the Cabinet 
Minister even suspected of looting the 
till, rigging a contract, or otherwise 
feathering his private nest at the public 
expensé will soon find himself and his 
career overwhelmed by popular obloquy. 
And it was natural that when charges 
of this kind were freely levelled at 
leading African politicians—particularly 
if they happened to be such as were 
thought to feel unduly coolly about the 
Commonwealth—many a man in, as it 
might be, the National Liberal Club 
should have turned to many another 
and, more in sorrow than in anger, have 
pointed to the imminent and inevitable 
collapse of these under-honest elements. 
The shock was, therefore, grave 
when the fact seemed to be emerging 
that, so far from these suspicions and 
charges bringing the objects of them 
down in a hurricane of popular hatred 
and contempt, democratic enthusiasm 
for them not only appeared to continue 
unabated but even to increase. 
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Could it be, nice-minded men asked 
themselves and one another, that there 
were people—and democrats at that— 
who actually did not give a tinker’s dam 
about bribery and financial malfeasance 
in high places? People who, on being 
shown some evidence that that Mr. X 
there had acted in a manner entirely 
incompatible with the spirit of the 
British Public Bodies Corrupt Practices 
Act of 1889 forbidding the giving or 
receiving, promising, offering, soliciting 
or agreeing to receive any gift, fee, loan 
or advantage by any person as an induce- 
ment for any act or forbearance by a 
member, officer or servant of a public 
body, simply said “Smart fellow, X. 
An ingenious racket, I must say. ‘The 
extent and brilliance of bribes and 
peculations make one feel at once 
humble—though naturally we have not 
all had his advantages—and proud to 
think that the future of the country is in 
such hands. ” 

It was a jarring thought, and one 


which, according to a recent survey of 








Roy Davis 


the incidence of neurosis among British 
politicians, has been responsible for a 
sharp increase in anxiety-states, alcohol- 
ism and counting aloud. 

A public man, from a public school, 
goes along for years ordering his life on 
the firm principle that, however easy it 
might be to use his special position for 
purposes of fraud and embezzlement, 
there is always the off-chance of being 


caught and—this is the thought that has 
helped to keep our public life so pure 
for so long—to be caught inescapably 
involves fall in popular love and con- 
fidence, loss of votes—loss, probably, of 
seat or office. 

“We are not living under Horace 
Walpole,” is his freezing reply to the 
contractor who suggests that if he can 
squeeze that little measure through the 
Council there will be plenty in it for him. 

But supposing, he suddenly asks 
himself as he scans the news from this 
or that colonial area, we have been 
living in a fool’s paradise? Suppose the 
electors are secretly bored to death with 
this grey humdrum of plodding honesty? 
What if, thwarted in their desire for a 
colourfully phosphorescent bit of reek- 
ing corruption, they are actually com- 
plaining and deriding, muttering that 
“That old fuddy-duddy couldn't steal 
so much as a parish pump”? 

In that case, is it fair to the public not 
to. get in there pinching? Is it fair to the 
wife and kiddies and needy relatives? 


Press Crossword: The Seven Pillars of Wisdom 


The eight unclued words refer to the title 














ACROSS 19. See note above. (7) 
un 1. Lifeblood of the press. (11) 20. See note above. (4) 
he 9. Might they have read “Poison Drama Re-enacted” in 24. See note above. (5) 
y- the abstracts and brief chronicles of their times? (5) 26. The Puzzle Editor, perhaps, when he gets rickets with 
te 10. See note above. (9) complications in the middle of doing a right about 
i. 11. See note above. (9) turn. (9) 
_ 12. No ordinary edition. (5) 27. Where back numbers are found. (2, 3, 4) 
se 13. See note above. (4) 28. Homely fare offered by the yellow press. (5) 
lic 14. Their network has lines open day and night waiting fora 29. Search for M.G.? Possibly, but surely not the way the 
lis scoop. (7) Guardian ought to stimulate circulation. (11) 
y- Down 
ee 1. In effect, what his intimate friends called a companion of 
at the Beaver. (6, 3) 
ly 2. Editor’s instruction to unpopular reporter or Premier. (6) 
re 3. An old character seldom seen in headlines now. (6) 
a. 4. —" gasbags; such articles are no longer in vogue. 
it 5. Undone in complicated feature of libel. (8) 
ib 6. When German evening paper goes to press. (5) 
er 7. Delane doing this ignited, possibly, or set the ‘Thames on 
- fire. (7) ‘ 

8. Not the editor’s chair, at least since Johnson's day. (5) 
le 15. Hearty English fare dished up in R.A. bistros—after the 
S. ; press view, perhaps? (5, 4) 
ye 16. His express commissioner did a world hook-up in a matter 
1g of minutes. (8) 

d 17. Mother is capable of producing a sort of temperature 
chart, but not on the woman’s page. (8) 
m 18. Like some pictures rushed by radio. (7) 
d 21. Every picture tells a story here. (5) 
n 22. See note above. (6) 
e 23. See note above. (6) 
25. Popular newspaper one is crime or sex. (5) 


Solution next week 
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ATURDAY, Fanuary 13. Spent 

S day beautifying for Monday, when 

I’ve got to try on dresses at Fable. 

Got stuck in mud pack (never tried one 

before but this suspense has aged me) 

Mummy got it off with marge but it’s 
left a hole in my right eyebrow. 

Wish they’d hurry up and _ photo- 
graph me before I lose anything else. 
Saw in the paper to-day that Anita 
Ekberg has worried four inches off her 
bust. 

Sunday. Spent day beautifying for 
Monday. Also practising a gorgeous 
ball-gown walk. 

Sent p.c. to Miss Scott-Heathering- 
ton saying I wouldn’t be taking the 
model course. Hope he won’t mind. 

Doug took me to a very foreign 
restaurant in the Fulham Road to 
celebrate me being rediscovered by 
Fable. Told story about his three 
bachelor uncles who live on a fell and 
how the one who’s a bart thinks the 
other two are trying to starve him. He 
told it the evening we met, and the 
time we went to the Fun Fair and at 
lunch on Wednesday. It’s fairly funny. 
Told him how Pox had brought me 
back from the cattle market in his car, 
and he said I could take a taxi next time. 
What a waste of money! 

Wish Doug looked a bit more like a 
Fable man. They may be a bit out of 
focus and you can usually see only their 
noses, but they look so ironed somehow. 

Daddy’s Sunday paper said all model 
girls marry dukes. Wonder if there will 
be enough to go round. (Dukes, I 
mean). 

Monday. Got to Fable studio at 
4.0. The queen of the rose bower told 
me it was Fable office I should have 
gone to, a few streets further into Soho. 
I’m not really supposed to go to Soho 
alone, and to make things worse she said 
would I mind taking something over as 
I was going. It was a red fox fur muff 
as big as a pouffe—dreadfully tarty. 
Held it as far away from me as possible 


so that people would see I wasn’t. 
Anyway, it clashed with my red turban. 

Fable office was like a lump of sugar 
outside and navy with lime piping 


inside. There was a lift a bit smaller 
than a sentry box which I shared with a 
girl who had a lot of indoor plants and a 
china porcupine for umbrellas. 

They’d left out the lime piping on 
the fourth floor and there were signs 
sticking out above a row of doors with 
things like “Art,” “Goodwill” and 
“Mr. Baines” written on them. Went 
on looking till I found one that said 
‘Model Room.” 

Inside were two tidy desks opposite 
the door and five untidy ones stretching 
away in single file. ‘The tidy desks 
contained two girls, but one was writing 
so hard I couldn’t see her face. The 
other one said nobody was in yet and 
the Fashion Editor hadn’t been in for 
five weeks but I could wait. On the 
right was a door marked: 

FASHION EDITOR 
PRINCESS GINDRINSKA 
and through it I could see someone else 
waiting—a man with a filmy mauve 
nighty on his lap. There was also a 
bottle wearing a hat with pink ostrich 
feathers. 

Had a good goop at the fashion models 
hanging on the wall (one hundred and 
twenty of them), all with their measure- 
ments. Recognized Dolores making her 
Fable face. She’d put W.17 under- 
neath, the fibber. The prettiest one 
had “Feet Only” written across her in 
big letters. 

After what felt like an hour the 
writing girl looked up and I know you 
won’t believe it but I knew her. She was 
at St. Asaph’s with Dolores and me. 
She was called Ghost, short for Ghost 
of Hamlet’s Father, because she spent 
so much time in the boiler room. 
It turned out that she had won a 
scholarship to work on Fable for a 
year for a token salary and the honour. 
So far she had fetched a lot of 
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coffee and answered two hundred and 
thirty-four readers’ letters. She was 
just reading me one of these which 
said “I have a fifty-inch hip and a rather 
noticeable dewlap, what make of bikini 
would you recommend?” when the 
door flew open and Fonteyn and Legs 
galloped in, very hatty and lipstuck, 
followed by a little one who was puffing. 
They shouted that they were simply 
shredded, and how bloody everything 
had been and really that Mrs. Flecken- 
stein and her jools ought to be shot— 
but sHoT. Suddenly I realized they 
were talking at me! 

“‘Now angel, you know me,” shouted 
Fonteyn, pushing her face at me and 
doing her dazzled look. “This is Lady 
Rarecatch, our social editor. Gets the 
nobs to model buckshee. That’s Mrs. 
Minney,” and she pointed at the little 
one. Recognized her from the wolf- 
hound bitch, but they ’d got me to a wall 
cupboard with mirrors which ran all 
down one side of the row of desks by 
now and she’d been left behind. 
Fonteyn flung the door open. It looked 
like the last day of the sales inside. 

“Look at the pretty things, honey.” 
And they had all dived for the tele- 
phones on their desks. 

Fonteyn got in first. “Mr. Floor- 
sheim, old sweet. A copy of Water Rat 
by first thing to-morrow. Divine new 
girl.” (She rolled her eyes about as if 
she meant me.) 

“TI must speak to her ladyship 
personally,” said Legs, Lady Rarecatch. 

“No, Helion’s Bumpstead 316,” piped 
the little one. 

The room seemed to have suddenly 
filled up with people. There was a girl 
in a fuchsia evening dress looking in a 
mirror, drawing, and another one was 
going out of the door saying ‘‘We’re 
surprised you don’t like Hanky Panky.” 
A woman in a collar and tie and earrings 
was bending over Fonteyn with a photo 
of Dolores, and the man with the filmy 
nightie was holding it up against himself 
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and doing a slow waltz. Meanwhile 
Lady Rarecatch and Mrs. Minney were 
both gabbling down their receivers at 
once so that it sounded like this: 


Lady R. 1 want to speak to the 
Countess. 

Mrs. M. That you, Uncle George? 

Lady R. But we met at the Roth- 
schild coming-out party in 48. Surely 
you... 

Mrs M. . mind if we come down 
to the farm and photograph some shoes. 

Lady R. ... your enchanting daughter 
to pose for us. 

Mrs. M._ 1 said suoks. 


And then, in a twinkling, they were 
all standing round me. Each was hold- 
ing out a tiny garment. Lady R. had a 
white linen hat like Jenny used to wear 
when she was small. Fonteyn had a 
minute pair of boy’s khaki shorts and 
Mrs. Minney a striped cricket pullover. 

“Daniel Neal’s Boys’ Department,” 
they crooned in unison. 





I just couldn’t believe they were 
meant for me until Fonteyn whispered 
“Climb in, angel’s bum” and handed 
me the pants. 

Well, of course there was a traffic jam 
when H.39 met size 16 (Juvenile). 
Fonteyn and Lady R. heaved. and 
Fonteyn said “God!” and Lady R. 
said “Easy on” and Mrs. Minney said 
“My goodness.” ‘They got past the 
worst but the top three fly-buttons 
wouldn’t do up. ‘The sleeves of the 
sweater didn’t come down far enough 
but they called it bracelet length and 
said I could carry the hat. 

Then they stood back to goop. 

“Delicious pins, darling,” said Fon- 
teyn and pinched the top of my leg as if 
she hadn’t noticed. 

“And yet not quite,” said Lady R. 
and she spun the sweater round so that 
the V came at the back. 

“And fill it up with sucked sweeties,’ 
shrilled Mrs. Minney, jumping up from 
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femme de monde? 


the floor. (She’d been looking at my 
feet because she’s Shoe Editor.) They 
started hauling strings of coloured 
beads out of a box in the cupboard. 
The beads kept falling to the front and 
trying to hang where beads usually do, 
so they told me to keep bent backwards. 

They seemed to like it very much. 

“Now look at yourself, dreamy,” said 
Fonteyn, and they shut the cupboard 
door so that I could look in the mirror. 
Well, I just stood there rooted. My legs 
were showing past the vaccination mark 
and I looked like a Ronald Searle 
stretched. And then something even 
worse happened. There, immediately 
behind me, sitting at a desk, drinking a 
cup of tea, was a bald man. I gave one 
yelp, reached Ghost’s desk in three 
bounds and went to earth in the knee- 
hole. 

It turned out that he was in an office 
across the street! Shall I ever be a 
Susan CHITTY 
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‘Whether Mr. Winkle was seized with a temporary attack of that species of insanity which originates in a sense of 
injury, or animated by this display of Mr. Weller’s valour, is uncertain; but certain it is that . . . he made a terrific 
onslaught on a small boy who stood next to him.”—Pickwick Papers 
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The A.G.M. Will 
Be Held... 
HE first leg of 
Mr. Thorneycroft’s 
Spring Double — he is 
on Bank Rate (by Harrod 
out of Thursday’s Child) 
and Budget (by Jingo 
out of Pocket)—has not 
let him down. The 
modest cut in Bank Rate, 


City 


expected and anticipated t 4 
ay \N 
for many weeks, has XN 
) 2» 
caused no great stir; TR" 

° ° we. @ 
there is fairly general ae 
agreement that the move / a fs 
was in the right direc- | nore" 

x 


tion, mildly stimulating, 
faintly encouraging. = | 

And now all eyes are . cee), i 
on the Budget. I can- 
not remember a time when the tax 
tipsters have been so generous with 
their prognostications: I have heard 
cuts of up to three shillings mentioned 
for income tax, and reductions of com- 
mensurate beauty and (alas!) lunacy 
have been featured in many forecasts of 
the new look for surtax and profits tax. 
Some hopes! 

Our tax system is in need of a 
complete overhaul. At present we save 
for investment purposes by methods 
which are circuitous, inefficient and 
stifling to initiative. When the tax- 
gatherers have done their work few 
private individuals can put anything 
away for a rainy day. A recent survey 
by the Oxford Institute of Statistics, 
Savings and Finance of the Upper 
Income Classes, suggests that non- 
surtax payers now save next to nothing, 
and that only people with incomes of 
£3,000 and over make non-contractual 
savings (that is savings apart from 
insurance premiums and mortgage 
repayments) of any significance. Of the 
upper-income-group types sampled, an 
unhealthy proportion admitted to over- 
drafts at the bank, and the most heavily 
overdrawn, in the red to the tune of 
£500 and more, were people listed in 
Debrett. 

Because taxes are so punishing, the 
bulk of our capital investment pro- 
gramme has to be financed out of 
communal and indirect savings. The 
Government budgets for fat surpluses, 
and industry, to avoid ruinous levies on 
distributed profits, keeps its dividends 
down and ploughs back regardless of 
the fertility of the soil. 

In a community wedded to private 
enterprise this extravagant ploughing- 
back of profits is indefensible. It 
encourages the growth of existing 
businesses, whatever their prospects, at 


In the 
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the expense of industrial 
newcomers. It enables 
management to expand 
the lateral range of its 
activities and convert 
purposeful business units 
of optimum size into 
ramshackle empires. It 
robs the capital market 
of new money, keeps 
market prices below their 
true value, and so en- 
courages the take-over 
bidder, and by promoting 
a dangerously specula- 
tive interest in “growth 
stocks” it supplies the 








we~ advocate of a_ capital 
gains tax with free 
ammunition. 


A reduction in surtax, 
it is said, would automatically reverse 
this trend. But I am not so sure. 


Fivers from 
Heaven 
| pc the past ten years 
our little church 
stood almost empty. It 
was not that we lost our 
belief but that some of 
us bought TV sets, and 
others merely acquired 
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Country 


indifference. mm», 
The Vicar used to find Sy 
that he was preaching to K qa... 

a row of wooden pews. OX 
He used to say that he i | 
saw us only for Births, 


Marriages and Deaths, 
and he complained that 
even those occasions were 
too rare. 

Then last March we 
changed all that. Every- 
body then started to go to church 
regularly. It wasn’t that we’d been 
re-converted. No religious revival had 
taken place. What had happened was 
that the Vicar’s wife had left him. We 
were all sorry for the little man, sitting 
alone in his draughty vicarage. 

I volunteered to become a sidesman. 
If you go round with a plate at col- 
lection you can see what other people 
put in, but they can’t spy how much 
you contribute. 

When the Vicar saw me coming 
towards him with my plate of pennies 
he experienced Pentecost in reverse. 
He was struck dumb with. surprise and 
was unable to preach his sermon. But 
after a few weeks he began to get over 
the shock of seeing a full congregation 
and cheered up immensely. 
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The long years of bureaucratic indus- 
trial management, with shareholders 
bewitched, bewildered and dumb, 
have given management a taste for, 
and a vested interest in, multilateral 
expansion. By all means let the 
Chancellor try by persuasive tax con- 
cessions to restore the status of our 
poor old shareholders. But if it is 
found impossible to revive the true 
owners of industry and get them alive 
and kicking to annual general meetings, 
then he will have to resort to another 
bout of economic paternalism with the 
Treasury squatting elephant-like in the 
company board-room. 

Yes, by all means let the Chancellor 
try persuasive tax concessions first. I, 
for one, promise to reform. Even as I 
write I am fishing the announcement 
of another A.G.M. out of the waste- 
paper-basket. 

MaMMON 


Last Sunday week 
things started to happen. 
Just as we were going in 
for the evening service 
a stranger galloped up 
the road, tethered his 
horse to the lych-gate 
and strode into the 
church. None of us had 
ever seen him before. 
He was handsome man, 
about forty-five, who sang 
with a pleasing bass 
voice. We could only 
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assume that he was a 
holiday-maker. But when 
the collection came we 
really didn’t know what 
to think. For when I 
put the plate before him 
he casually produced a 
five-pound note. 

Naturally I waited for him to see his 
mistake. ‘The stranger just went on 
singing. He didn’t even pick up our 
sixpences as change. After the blessing 
he marched out of the church and 
galloped away. We tried to trace him. 
He wasn’t staying locally. 

Then last Sunday he reappeared 
again. The air was electric as | placed 
the plate before him. Another deliciously 
crisp fiver was produced. 

The Vicar silenced our applause, and 
began his sermon indicating that some- 
one had clearly and graciously stepped 
down from Heaven to set us an example. 

But for all that I am not so sure about 
this stranger’s origin. Nobody can 
come by that amount of money— 
honestly. RONALD DUNCAN 














R. SELWYN LLOYD, though 
M he was educated in Scotland 

and though he sits for an 
English constituency, is presumably 
from his name of Welsh origin. If so, 
it is in some ways a misfortune for the 
Conservatives that he should be other- 
wise employed. For Welsh Members 
and Welshmen are few and far between 
in the Conservative ranks, and, having 
airily promised a Minister in charge of 
Welsh affairs, they are chronically hard 
put to it to find anyone with any Welsh 
connections to fill the post. Major 
Lloyd George was, from that point of 
view, if not from others, a god-send to 
them, because even if Wales expelled 
him, like nature, with a pitch-fork, 
like nature he was always running back 
again. Mr. Brooke, it is said, takes his 
holidays in Pembrokeshire, but that is 
about all there is to it. His heart, it 
seems, is in the Quantocks, which is a 
very good place for hearts to be. The 
major concern of Welsh Members 


seems to be that their Principality should 
nét be drowned in water-works to make 
a Liverpudlian holiday, and that is, on 
the face of it, a reasonable concern. 
But there are not enough Welsh 
Members to make a row by themselves. 
Welsh Members are like yeast—they 
can make other people rise, but, for all 
that the men of Harlech may boast, they 
cannot rise themselves alone. So the 
day passed off—even in spite of Irish 
Mr. Callaghan—quietly. 

The most exciting time on Monday 
was Question Time, which was entirely 
occupied by Mr. Selwyn Lloyd, and 
even he got off fairly lightly thanks to 
Mr. Aneurin Bevan. The Conservative 
Party, divided on so much else, is to-day 
united on only one point—on its almost 
sycophantic worship of Mr. Bevan. 
Conservatives wonder ponderously what 
their policy may be, and then when from 
time to time Mr. Bevan tells them 
they gratefully thank him. Meanwhile 
Mr. Fenner Brockway, who did not like 





Mr. Harold Wilson 
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experiments with H-bombs, thought 
that we were all a lot of “immature 
gods.” This conception of God as a 
kind of whisky that must be kept so 
many years in the vat before it is let out 
is, I fancy, something new to theology. 

The rest of the week has been debating 
under difficulties. First an economic 
debate with both Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and President of the Board 
of Trade away in Paris. ‘The Chancellor 
arrived in Paris with his passport out of 
date, and it would indeed have been an 
ironic opening of the campaign for 
creating European unity if he had been 
refused disembarkation at the Paris 
airport. However, even French official- 
ism was not capable of quite so bizarre 
a joke. Mr. Wilson made his pawky 
little jests—Eton and Suez and all that. 
Though he complained quite a lot of 
the Chancellor’s absence, it is a little 
hard to see what difference it could have 
made to him if Mr. Thorneycroft had 
been there or not, for his argument was 
that the country was proceeding in- 
evitably to catastrophe and there was 
nothing that any Conservative could do 
except get out. Mr. Butler, according to 
Mr. Wilson, was pretty bad, and 
inexorable pressure forced him to 
reaction and robbed him of his power 
of prevision. , 


Butler, Butier, turning right 
In the forests of the night, 

Can you say who is to be 
Next Prime Minister but three? 


Mr. Macmillan was even worse. 
Mr. Macmillan was not there to hear 
all this. 

Mr. Nigel Birch has never up till now 
reproduced in office the form that he 
used to show in Opposition. The reason, 
we used to tell one another, was that he 
was given departments to answer for in 
which he was not in the least interested. 
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Would he do better when he spoke for 
the Treasury? It must be confessed that 
he did not do very much better. Front 
Bench and confidence do not with him 
seem to go easily together. Mr. Henry 
Price pleaded the cause of the middle 
classes, and Mr. David Price pleaded 
the cause of the sterling area. Price for 
Price, David had the better of it, for he 
at least was sure what the sterling area 
was, but Henry was by no means sure 
what the middle class was. The trouble 
about the plight of the middle classes is 
that anyone can prove that they are 
better off or that they are worse off 
according to who he counts in. As the 
daughter of a duchess who had married 
a viscount explained to an audience of 
agricultural labourers, “I love the 
people. I married into them myself.” 

Mr. Iain Macleod wound up in good 
knockabout style. It is a clever trick to 
rise at 9.30, to be very suave and con- 
ciliatory until 9.50 and then, just as the 
boys are settling down to sleep it out, 
to give them hell for the last ten 
minutes. A little time ago, said Mr. 
Macleod, everyone knew what Socialism 
meant. Does anyone know what 
Socialism means to-day? It was a fair 
enough question. True that if there had 
been a Socialist speaker to follow he 
might have asked with equal force: 
Does anyone know what Conservativism 
means to-day? 

Yet Tuesday’s debate suffered from 
the fact that it is not really possible to 
debate the economic situation im vacuo 
until we know what the defence cuts 
are going to be; and if this was true of 
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Tuesday’s economic debate it was even 
more true of Wednesday’s defence 
debate. Mr. George Brown, who 
opened for the Opposition, had an 
advantage which it would be cur- 
mudgeonly to begrudge him. Everyone 
both in and out of the Government 
knows that Suez showed that our 
defence arrangements were in a con- 
dition of unimaginable chaos. The 
Government’s trouble is that though it 
knows this better than anyone else, it 
cannot say so in so many words. 
Mr. Macmillan, it must be confessed, 
comes as near to saying so as decency 
will permit, and Mr. Harold Wilson had 
some justification for his gibe that the 
Prime Minister in all his jobs had 
developed a habit of explaining that, 
however badly he does, he at any rate 
cannot do quite as badly as_ his 
predecessor. 

Mr. Sandys, however, was not con- 
cerned with all that. He was Dickens’ 
fat boy—not so fat as all that, it must be 
confessed—who was out to make our 
flesh creep. And creep our flesh 
certainly did, but as for what we should 
do about it he was not yet prepared to 
say in detail. We should soon have the 
megaton bomb, and Mr. Brown and 
Mr. Sandys seemed to agree that that 
was a good thing, though what good the 
having of it would do was entirely 
unclear. It seemed to be a sort of 
Sunday School prize, the possession of 
which was meritorious in itself. 

Meanwhile Oxford roads. The Lords 
seemed to be agreed that in these days 
all roads lead to Oxford and that that is 
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.’—Mr. Fenner Brockway 


the reason why no one can ever get 
there. Lord Beveridge had lined up a 
formidable team to support him in his 
contention that a great deal was wrong. 
But Lord Salisbury, for the Government, 
had some justification for his retort that 
he had never heard so many people 
supporting a single proposal who dis- 
agreed so fundamentally about what 
they wanted. 

Thursday was for the most part a day 
of general all-party moaning at the bar 
for the threatened death of Merry 
England, and, if it came to that, of 
Merry Scotland too. Lord Lucas, in the 
Lords, was afraid that all the cinemas 
would have to close down. Mr. Julian 
Ridsdale, in the Commons, was afraid 
that Clacton Pier had had it if the 
Government did not do something about 
the Rating Bill. Mr. Fred Harris thought 
that a great deal was wrong with the 
Rating Bill, and the Rev. Mitchison 
went on preaching Calamity like some- 
thing out of Peacock. Sir William 
Anstruther-Gray was anxious because 
people had to pay more for Highland 
dancing. But, wherever they might be 
voting with their feet (to quote Lenin 
via Mr. Harold Wilson), though their 
bodies might be at Westminster the 
minds of Members on St. Valentine’s 
Day were with Love and Lewisham; 
and in the evening the news came 
through that Labour was home. What- 
ever that may in the end signify, the 
hardest Diehard cannot grudge the 
Socialists a few mild yoicks for the 
first capture of a Government scat at a 
by-election since the war. 

CuristopuerR HOoLtis 
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Gothick Approaches 


Life at Fonthill. From the Correspondence 
of William Beckford. Translated and 
Edited by Boyd Alexander. Hart-Davis, 
35/- 


HESE new letters of William 
Beckford (1760-1844) will be read 
with great interest by all Beckford 
fans. They are translated from the 
Italian in which he wrote most of them 
to his friend and protégé, Gregorio 
Fellipe Franchi, a Neapolitan singer 
and pianist, born in Lisbon. Over a 
thousand of these letters survive. Even 
so, many have disappeared, for the 
two wrote to each other every day: 
sometimes sending even a “third 
edition” on the same day. 

Beckford, it will be remembered, came 
of an enormously rich West Indian 
family which had settled at Fonthill 
in Wiltshire. His mother, a tiresome 
woman, granddaughter of the Earl of 
Abercorn, was unduly conscious of her 
aristocratic connections in contrast with 
the nouveaux riches Beckfords. The 
tone of Beckford’s education was set by 
his being given piano lessons at the age 
of five by Mozart, then aged eight. 

He married at an early age, apparently 
happily, but he was involved in a 
scandal with a young nobleman in a 
country house where he and his wife 
were staying, and he had to leave the 
country. This did not break up. his 
married life: he had two daughters; but 
his wife died in childbirth, leaving him 
overcome with grief. What happened 
to cause the scandal has never been 
cleared up. There is little doubt that 
someone’s personal malignity played a 
considerable part in the publicity given 
to it; and the persecution that followed. 

Beckford spent the rest of his life 
abroad or living at Fonthill, where he 
accumulated a collection of magnificent 
art treasures and built the “Gothic 
Abbey” there designed by Wyatt. This 
residence was not meant for durability, 
but only for occasional use. The tower 
fell down twice before Beckford could 
move in: collapsing finally in 1825, 
after he had sold the estate. 
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The bulk of these letters describe his 
life at Fonthill, lonely, sinister, racked 
with nerves, surrounded by a retinue (as 
Aubrey Beardsley wrote of Venus’s 
boudoir in Under the Hill) of ‘dwarfs 
and doubtful creatures.” His archi- 
tectural schemes were handicapped by 
the dilatoriness and toping habits of 
Wyatt. Yet all the time he was 
accumulating wonderful pictures, many 
of which, like Bellini’s Doge or the 





Richard Wilson of Twickenham, are to 
be seen in the National Gallery to-day. 
It is no good hoping that those who 
do not already like Beckford will take 
to him as a result of this book. Even 
his greatest admirers will have to admit 
that the portrait which emerges here is 
not a pleasant one; although it brings 
him to life with extraordinary clearness. 
Again and again one thinks of Proust’s 
Charlus; but it is an even more 
thwarted Charlus, thwarted not only in 
pride of race but also in pleasure. 
Mr. Boyd Alexander is undoubtedly 
right in thinking that most of the 
scabrous material with which Beckford 
filled his letters was just “talk.” 
Probably he had occasional disreputable 
adventures in London. At Fonthill he 
bathed in sentimentality and spleen. « 
The letters cover the period 1807-1822 
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and contain a great deal of gossip and 
sidelights on contemporary life. For 
example, we see the Life Guards 
grected with catcalls in the park when 
they appear in the helmets and coatees 
which took the place of their cocked 
hats and long coats, prior to active 
service in the Peninsula: “half-Cossack 
costume,”’ Beckford calls it. Or, when 
“a certain whisper of general bankruptcy 
runs through the newspapers,” we hear 
Old Q. remarking ‘“‘ Damned awkward if 
it should be true!” 

However, there can be no doubt that 
the greatest interest of the book is the 
tragedy of Beckford himself, the bore- 
dom and futility which keenness of 
intelligence and sensibility could not 
keep at bay; the excess of sentiment 
that was the other side of a very dis- 
agreeable heartlessness; the fascination 
with the past that did not save him from 
snobbery of the vulgarest kind. 

Mr. Alexander (who edited Beckford’s 
Journal in Portugal and Spain some 
years ago) has done his work admirably. 
The letters have just the ring of 
Beckford’s prose when he writes in 
English, and we are given the right 
amount of background. The book 
includes a hitherto unreproduced por- 
trait of ,Beckford by Hoppner, painted 
when he was forty, a likeness of great 
interest for those who enjoy the 
Beckford background. 

It is perhaps worth recording that a 
lady who lives on the Dorset borders of 
Wiltshire, recently inquiring about stone 
for building material, was told it would 
be best to get it “from over at Beckford’s 
place.” It is remarkable how archetypes 
survive locally. 

ANTHONY POWELL 


Red Rudyard 
The Collected Stories of Isaac Babel. 

Methuen, 18/- 

Babel is one of the very few writers of 
any talent thrown up by the Russian 
Revolution. He was a Jew with pince- 
nez who served as a supply-officer with 
some of the Cossack troops who threw in 
their lot with the Bolsheviks. He was 
arrested and sent to a concentration 
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camp about 1937; and liquidated by the 
Communist authorities a year or two 
later. It is easy to see why it was neces- 
sary to kill him. His talent and wit were 
far too evident to be allowed to exist 
under Communism. (Yet another literary 
man’s murder for Communist intellec- 
tuals to have their noses well rubbed in.) 
The stories are largely of the Russo- 
Polish war in 1920, but some deal with 
life in Odessa. There is also a fascinating 
vignette of Kerensky. ‘The style owes 
something to Gogol, its romantic- 
realism sometimes reminding the reader 
of Kipling. Mr. Lionel ‘Trilling con- 
tributes an introduction. An excellent 
collection: something different from the 
usual run. A. P. 


The Rebel. Francois Clément. Hurst 

and Blackett, 12/6 

This novel is a good example of a 
growing class, the exposition of a problem 
by taking individuals or communities in 
a fairly simple society and relating an 
anecdote about them that throws light on 
major political or economic or sociological 
problems. It is quite a different branch 
of fiction from the propaganda novel. A 
Mexican Indian boy runs away from his 
village, has adventures in the big world, 
returns to lead the opposition to the 
landowners and is trapped and shot by 
the representatives of the ruling class. 
The moral is something much closer to 
the complexity of life than any injunction 
to join a, or The, Party. 

Where the novel gains is that the 
anecdote itself is interesting. "The char- 
acter of the boy is individual and the 
background comes through without any 
fuss. The implications are never over- 
emphasized but the author’s awareness 
of them sometimes stimulates the reader 
to reconsider earlier scenes in the light of 
later ones. ‘This may not be an out- 
standing novel, but it is a very sensible, 
enjoyable and honourable one. 

Rn. 'G. GC. P. 


The Deer Park. Norman Mailer. Wingate, 
15/- 


The great American novel, if produced 
by a member of the present literary 
generation, might eventually be entitled 
War and Sex. Mr. Mailer, forsaking 
battlefield for bed in a bid for the 
championship, analyses exhaustively the 
physical and emotional entanglements of 
various Hollywood celebrities and their 
interchangeable partners, in a symbolical 
luxury-resort setting. Love and passion, 
promiscuity and the desire for per- 
manence, conflict violently in the torrid 
relationship between —Ejitel—thrice- 
divorced writer-director of prestige- 
pictures, under suspension for Un- 
American activities and obsessed with an 
“original” theme oddly reminiscent of 
Miss Lonelyhearts—and the Italian “ near- 
beauty,”’ Elena. The narrator, an orphan 
aviator who dons wartime uniform in 
order to impress, recovers his virility 
with Eitel’s blonde-bombshell ex-wife: 


finally unfaithful to him in a telephone- 
booth. 

The dying-fall prose echoes Scott 
Fitzgerald: Eitel betrays his integrity 
for commercial success and connubial 
bliss; the narrator embraces authorship. 
As a producer remarks in another con- 
nection: “‘ Movie-wise, could you have 
anything more viable?” J. M-R. 


Into the Dream. Edward Hyams. Long- 

mans, 15/- 

This agile and witty novel sees the 
modern dilemma through an unusually 
wide and accurate lens. Its main contrast 
is between two young men; one, offered 
a dazzling career in bogus commerce, 
escapes from the very thought of it in the 
solid decencies of the countryside, while 
the other accepts the tycoon’s jungle for 
what it is and cuts his way smartly 
through it. Behind this divergence, 
expressed in attitudes to love as well as 
the scramble for power, Mr. Hyams 
builds a neat web of characters whose 
behaviour reflects still different facets in 
the struggle of ant-like man for personal 
independence. 

This author is a good story-teller as 
much as a satirist. His descriptions of the 
rise of an advertising empire, of an 
absurd South American revolution, of the 
latest human conflicts are all exciting. 
In spite of its destructive force his novel 
is curiously sympathetic; an adult piece 
of work. . E. O. D. K. 


The Daughters of Mrs. Peacock. Gerald 

Bullet. Dent, 15/- 

A visit to England as she was in the 
middle years of Great Victoria would be 
an excellent change of atmosphere for 
most of us; Mr. Bullett offers it by 
setting in that period his story of the 
three Peacock daughters, their delightful 
father so wise and so funny behind his 
mask of irony, and their mother who was 
so seldom amused. The girls’ three love 
stories, leading with papa’s help to their 
three pleasing marriages, are all very 
slight, no one even elopes with the 
gentleman of her choice, but it is doubtful 
whether Mama would have allowed 
Julia to live—even sleep !—at the vicarage 
without a chaperone whilst so kindly 
seeing the ancient incumbent off by the 
ferry. Apart from that, no_ reader, 
however nearly a contemporary, will 
quarrel with this charming pastiche in 
which, with a breath of Barchester, the 
sun seems to shine all day, the leathery 
smell of an old-fashioned lawyer’s office 
meets that of roses, and the click of 
croquet balls mingles with the distant 
lowing of cows. B. E. S. 


A Vision of Ceremony. James McAuley. 

Angus and Robertson, 15/- 

Martian schoolboys doing twentieth 
century Eng. Lit. should welcome 
Mr. McAuley’s poems. They are almost 
unfashionably easy to construe. At his 
best he is limpid, serene, and capable of 
a very fine phrase or verse; in his lower 
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“Are they advanced enough in Ghana 
to have income-tax yet?” 


reaches he is never worse than ordinary 
and nearly always enjoyable, especially 
in the longer pieces. ‘There are, alas, 
the usual three or four poems (out of 
twenty-six) which are about writing 
poems. It is surprising that no one has 
started working the more sophisticated 
vein of writing poems about writing 
poems about writing poems. The 
Australian note is blessedly unself- 
conscious. ‘The price is a bit high. 
P.D. 


AT THE PLAY 


King Henry the Fifth 
(BIRMINGHAM REPERTORY) 

AS anyone spared a tear for the 
loneliness to which all Pistols 
must be condemned? In its raw 
state the leek is a potent symbol of 
ostracism, a great maker of pariahs, and 
Pistol must munch it every night, and 
twice on Saturdays. The exceptionally 
humane producer may compound for a 
couple of nibbles, but I have known 
more ruthless men sacrifice their Pistol’s 
social life for the bigger laughs inherent 
in the total consumption of the whole 
repugnant vegetable. Even a single 
nibble at a leek that knows its business 

can be enough to turn mankind away. 
These charitable thoughts were in- 
spired by a visit to the Birmingham Rep., 
where Douglas Seale is fairly merciful to 
Geoffrey Bayldon on this score. We 
went to see a twenty-year-old play Henry, 
and all things considered play him 
extremely well. Albert Finney is a very 





natural young actor, frée from tricks and 
mannerisms. Sincerity burns in him, 
and he has the calm that can hold a long 
silence. He is not unlike Richard Burton; 
short, square, sturdy and completely 
direct. Although he can speak verse with 
feeling, at present he loses in the range 
of his voice; shouting, he is uncertain. 
But for his age he is uncommonly good, 
and he suits a production in which 
youthful informality and zest are in 
italics. 

Mr. Seale’s emphasis forms a refresh- 
ing argument for carly licence, where 
reformation follows. None of the 
roistering in the Boar’s Head has been 
wasted; this Henry, though still a boy, 
knows exactly how to get the best from 
his men. It is an intelligent reading of 
his character, and does nothing to spoil 
its later flowering, in which a sense of 
responsibility and human suffering is 
strong. He can be serious, he can be 
tough, but he takes things gaily when he 
can, and is never a prig. 

This is the kind of production one 
expected from Mr. Seale, after his 
masterly handling of the Henry VJ cycle. 
There are many happy touches. Henry 
listens to the Archbishop’s Salic in- 
digestion not sitting regally on the 
throne but poring eagerly over law books 
at a table, checking up for himself. He 
recites the Crispin speech half-lying on 
the ground, to remind us that he is 


dog-tired. And Mr. Seale sends the 
French king—whom Margaret Ruther- 
ford must one day play—rushing madly 
upstairs as he screams the list of his 
noble supporters in tones that rise 
hysterically as he mounts. It is a very 
flexible production, that groups splen- 
didly and always pin-points the important 
speaker. I think, however, that Mr. Seale 
overdoes the dark. One has to peer too 
much, and in an odd way this strains the 
ears. His only inky scene that I thought 
justified is night in the camp, where it 
adds to the force of Henry’s prowling 
among the sleeping men. Mr. Finney is 
utterly at home here; and I felt it was the 
production, not he, which fumbled the 
breach scene, where the pitch shadows 
and a certain sinister ring in his voice 
call up a leading demon of pantomime. 

Paul Shelving’s two-level set is some- 
times awkward; for the messengers seem 
to be shouting from an attic, but it 
allows plenty of movement. The Rep. 
Company is not quite so strong in the 
tail as it has been, but there are per- 
formances to remember, Sonia Fraser’s 
stern little Katherine (how charming are 
she and Mr. Finney in their courtship), 
Audrey Noble’s Mistress Quickly, 
Bernard Hepton’s persuasive Chorus, 
Geoffrey Bayldon’s nutcracker Pistol, 
and Robert Chetwyn’s slightly pilot- 
officer Gower. A small point, but this is 
the first Henry V in my experience in 
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which the unfortunate citizens of Har- 
fleur really sound exhausted, and as if 
answering, as they must have been, from 
the top of a high wall. 


Recommended 
(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 

The Member of the Wedding (Royal 
Court—13/2/57), American sub-Chekov. 
Mrs. Gibbon’s Boys (Westminster— 
26/12/56), America mocks the matriarch. 
At the Drop of a Hat (Fortune—16/1/57), 
two-man revue not to be missed. 

Eric KEOWN 


AT THE CONCERT 


Pn tt Concerto for Violoncello and 
j Orchestra, Sir William Walton 

"4 (Roya FestivaAL HALL) 

N a motor accident outside Rome 
Sir William had damaged a hip. 
From his sick bay in the Via 

Trionfale he told me over long-distance 
how good his new ’cello concerto was. 
Chockful of tunes. Non-stop tunes, in 
fact. . 

I tried hard to get to the rehearsal at 
the Festival Hall. Arrived in time to see 
everybody coming away. I put the 
matter of the tunes to Dr. Vaughan 
Williams. Were they good ones? Very 
good ones indeed, affirmed the Sage. 
I turned to Sir Malcolm Sargent, who 
had charge of this British premiére. (The 
world premiére had been sold to Boston, 
U.S., a month earlier.) 

Would Sir Malcolm go so far as to call 
the tunes melodies? Well, no, Sir 
Malcolm wouldn’t. What he would say 
was that the concerto had continuous 
mglodic interest; which, when you know 
the language, is a very different thing. 
How did it shape up to Walton’s viola 
concerto (1929) and violin concerto 
(1939)? As good as anything Walton had 
ever done, said Sir Malcolm, firming his 
chin. From the start, he added, in the 
manner of one who conferred gifts by 
prophesying them, he knew that Walton 
had it in him. 

That night was a Royal Philharmonic 
Society occasion-plus. Out came the 
Royal coat-of-arms, the Queen Mother 
sat in the long box, floodlights turned the 
platform and the people on it to silver- 
gilt, television men worked behind 
funereal cloth screens. First Sir Malcolm 
sent the Brahms-Haydn variations pack- 
ing. (In vivace and presto pages you 
couldn’t see the music’s tail for dust.) 
Then Gregor Piatigorsky, who com- 
missioned the new concerto, brought on 
his ’cello and addressed himself to it 
with absorption, closed eyes and impas- 
sioned wags of the head. 

The score turned out, as everybody 
had forecast, to abound, nay burst with 
tunes. The opening was a _ twisted, 
capricious chain of them. In the middle 
my interest flagged. The tunes and their 
fickle manceuvres hereabouts were off- 
the-shelf formule, the sort of thing 
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Walton has been doing for thirty years 
to better purpose. The middle movement 
is a brilliant helter-skelter with interludes 
of ’cello yearning out of the same box as 
Walton’s opera Troilus and Cressida. 
The smart, pretty terminal bars so 
caught the audience’s fancy that there 
was scattered clapping. Applause 
between movements at the Royal Phil- 
harmonic Society is a worse solecism 
than ’phoning for the fish-forks. Remark- 
able thing, Beethoven’s bust didn’t rock 
off its pedestal at the back of the orchestra. 
The finale is a magistrally planned and 
wrought set of variations with epilogue. 

As Sargent had said, the closing pages 
are moving. Too moving, in fact. 
Nostalgia rises from the score like 
autumn leaf smoke. Walton has often 
pulled off this effect before. In this 
instance it goes on a long time and is 
rather a wallow. In the main, however, 
the old Walton idiom still serves. It is 
essentially a personal idiom, implying a 
segmental view of life. Still, as a 
Twelve-Toner put it coming away from 
the performance, Willie never was much 
of a one for Weltanschauung. 

CHARLES REID 


AT THE PICTURES 
The Rainmaker—The Great Man 
N spite of a tendency in the later 
sequences for the~ dialogue to get 
rather rhetorically and sentimentally 
high-flown, with talk of “‘ dreams in your 
heart” and similar uncomfortable 
locutions—in spite of this, The Rain- 
maker (Director: Joseph Anthony) is as 
a whole remarkably satisfactory. It is 
based on a play (the playwright, N. 
Richard Nash, wrote the script) and is in 
essence an anecdote, of the kind that 
depends on the influence on a group of 
people of an unusual visitor. He begins 
the story by arriving; he leaves at the end, 
having done his (dramatic) work. It is 
a formula that has made a number of 
good films. 

Here the visitor—catalyst is a word 
often used nowadays to indicate such a 
figure’s function in the story—is the 
rainmaker himself, Starbuck (Burt Lan- 
caster). He is a glib travelling confidence- 
man, living on his wits and the hypnotic 
ability he is able to use to convince the 
simple people of the West (in 1913) that 
he can control the weather, keeping away 
tornadoes and, above all, bringing rain. 
He arrives at the Curry farm in Kansas, 
which is in the grip of a great drought, 
and although most of the Curry family 
are highly sceptical about his claims, 
things are so bad that the father is willing 
to gamble a hundred dollars on the 
possibility that there might conceivably 
be something in them. 

While he is on the job, which takes a 
little time, the visitor is given a bed in 
the barn, and from there, as a sort of 
bonus, he takes a hand in the emotional 
problems of the daughter of the house, 





Starbuck —Bur1 


Lizzie (Katharine Hepburn). She is 
resigned to a life of spinsterhood because 
she believes herself repellently plain; he 
sweet-talks her into self-confidence, and 
that does the trick—a man, the local 
deputy sheriff, File (Wendell Corey), who 
has known her for years, suddenly 
realizes that she is attractive. A rather 
artificially climactic situation is con- 
trived as Starbuck leaves: he suddenly 
asks her to go with him, and File is 
moved to cry the simple words that, as 
we have heard earlier, he could not bring 
himself to say to the wife who deserted 
him—‘*Don’t go!” ‘This is_ basically 
stagey; but it is a comparatively small 
fauit. As a whole, the film enjoyably 
succeeds. 





Presumably because it is satirical and 
witty and makes no concessions to 
popular sentiment, The Great Man 
(Director: Jose Ferrer) has not been 
given a central London showing at one 
of the “ big” houses. (Nor has The Rain- 
maker, but in that instance goodness 
knows why.) This one is a shrewd crack 
at the arts of publicity, and by implication 
at the people who are taken in by them. 
“The Great Man” is a radio personality, 
*‘America’s best-loved humorist,’’ who 
has just died: the film tells the story of a 
reporter, also in the running to take over 
the dead man’s position in broadcasting, 
who is given the job of putting together a 
‘“Memorial Programme.”’ As he goes 
about interviewing people in the Great 
Man’s life and getting their personal 
recollections of him, it becomes evident 
that in private life, out of the limelight, 
the much-loved character was no good. 

In plan, much of the film is thus a 
string of character-sketches, some of 
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LANCASTER 


them very amusing, held together by the 
inquiring reporter. Nevertheless there is 
no feeling of scrappiness, and the acting 
throughout is so good that every moment 
of the piece is full of pleasure. However 
tiny the sketches (for instance the club- 
woman at the “lying-in-state,’’ whose 
main point is that she and her friends do 
everything together), each makes its 
individual impression, and the more 
important parts are admirably done. 
One of the best points about the thing is 
the way people are not “typed”’ as good 
or bad; one may have been regarding 
some personage with contemptuous 
derision, and then, just as in life, he 
turns out to have sympathetic qualities. 
This is no great work of art, but it is 
in many ways extremely pleasing. Mr. 
Ferrer as director, co-scriptwriter (with 
the author of the original novel, Al 
Morgan) and leading player, has much 
to be proud of. 
* * * . + 

Survey 

(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 

The brightest new one in London is 
French—La Traversée de Paris (review 
next week), showing at the Academy 
with that miniature classic The Red 
Balloon. ‘There are still the two big ones 
War and Peace (28/11/56) and Giant 
(16/1/57), and Jil Met by Moonlight 
(13/2/57) continues; and The Girl Can't 
Help It (13/2/57) is remarkably good fun, 
whether or not you can stand rock ’n’ 
roll. 

The two most interesting releases were 
reviewed here together (6/2/57): Ton 
on Trial, which greatly freshens the old 
whodunit formula, and The Man in the 
Sky, test-pilot suspense. 

RicHARD MALLETT 





ON THE AIR 


Shall We Join the 
Ladies? 


HERE is something in 

the very nature of tele- 

vision that makes the stars 
wear out their welcome in 
double quick time. They are 
examined at closer than arm’s 
length, scrutinized like tax 
assessment forms, and every 
imperfection of physiognomy, 
manner, mien and matter 
stands revealed. Moreover, 
the viewer is more often than 
not predisposed to indulge in 
hypercriticism. 

He visits the theatre or the 
cinema in a mood receptive to 
enchantment: he has _ paid 
good money for the entertain- 
ment he requires, and backing 
his own judgment is prepared 
to meet the performers half- 
way. But he switches on the telly with an 
oath almost at his lips. He ought to be in 
bed, in the garden, on the tiles; but no, 
the infernal machine hath him in thrall. 
Is it any wonder that steady viewers are 
hard to please, that after a brief period of 
infatuation they should spurn the screened 
advances of the most competent of regular 
performers? It is impossible, I suggest, 
for any TV star to remain everybody’s 
blue-eyed boy for than a few months, and 
it is a tribute to their skill and per- 
severance that Richard Dimbleby, Gilbert 
Harding, Eamonn Andrews, Wilfred 
Pickles and others have retained so many 
admirers for so long. 

The ladies very seldom make the grade 
on television—except of course as 
decorative motifs and mouthpieces for 
Tin Pan Alley. Why? Well, the poor 
dears get so little practice. They are still 
struggling towards complete eman- 
cipation, equal pay and fair shares; and 
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in TV, as in other walks of life, they 
seldom give of their best when competing 
with the male and his badge of privilege. 
In programmes of a vaguely cerebral 
kind they are apt, it seems to me, to be 
excessively assertive, aggressive and 
truculent: their opinions are posed as 
dogma, their “facts” are sacrosanct, and 
their thought processes are inviolable. 
Somehow they manage to twist every 
question put to them so that it becomes 
an ultimatum in the battle of the 
sexes. 

There are exceptions of course. The 
other night, when I was “At Home” with 
Nancy Mitford, I was made to feel 
shabbily inferior. Miss Mitford was 
delicious. Her compliments were searing. 
She handed off the awkward questions of 
John Ellison like a conquering Ali Black. 
She was ice-cool, reasonable and only 
modestly opinionated. 

As one of the founders of the ‘“‘U” and 
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“Non-U” system of social 
stratigraphy she had to submit, 
naturally enough, to micro- 
scopic examination. I have to 
report, therefore, that her 
accent contains strong echoes 
of Hermione Gingold, that it 
is the done thing to scratch 
the nose with the tip of the 
little finger (extended) of the 
left hand, and that it is still 
“U” to refer obliquely to 
matters of pounds, shillings 
and pence. 

Dr. Margaret Mead’s two 
appearances on B.B.C. tele- 
vision were remarkably dis- 
parate. In ‘Animal, Vegetable, 
Mineral?” she was like a 
ceelocanth out of water, thrash- 
ing about in all directions at 
the rules of the game and 
producing answers that were 
tiresomely evasive. But in 
“The Brains Trust” her per- 
formance was sparkling, forceful and 
instructive. I can. only suppose 
that she was carelessly briefed for the 
parlour game. 

The other ladies? Rebecca West, 
Jeanne Heal, Marghanita Laski, Lady 
Barnett and so on? I will woo them later. 
This week I am short of courage and 
space. BERNARD HoLLowoop 








TRAVELLING WITH PUNCH? 


As a result of petrol rationing 
more people are using trains and 
buses—and the demand for Punch 
as a travelling companion has risen 
considerably. You may well find 
your newsagent sold out—unless 
you ask him to reserve you a copy. 

Why not place a regular order 
with him Now? 











GLOBE THEATRE 


NUDE WITH VIQLIN 
Comedy by 
COWARC 
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